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DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
Br A. H. WALL. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 





Of various men these marching troops are made. 
CrasBE. 


We are under the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre—a long room, witha deal table running 
down its entire length in the centre, and pieces 
of looking-glass, nailed in long lines against its 
walls, placed at regular intervals under the gas- 
jets 


: The “ furious Tybalt” is no more, and “ brave 
Mercutio’s dead,” and outlawed “ Romeo’s fled.” 





Nobles and citizens and servitors, partizans 
of;Capulet and partizans of Montague, have 
mingled in a hurried stream and poured back 
into this large, dingy, gas-lit dressing-room. 

Clubs, swords, and targets are cast aside, 
and the crowded mass of “supers” are giving 
themselves up to subdued laughter and talk, to 
rest and refreshment, between the acts. 

Saveloys, black-puddings, and bread and 
cheese have come forth, and sundry half-pints 
from the nearest tavern have been brought in, 
and the more luxurious have procured something 
hot in the shape of pennyworths of pease-pud- 
ding. With well-corked eyebrows and mous- 
tachios, with daubs of vermilion on their ill- 
washed faces, they noisily masticate and drain 
the costly pewter, and chat and ciaff, and inter- 
lard their thin talk with an occasional peppering 
of coarse oaths and wanton blasphemy. 

You will find nowhere else so strangely incon- 
gruous or curious a collection of human beings 
as we have here in the supernumeraries, com- 
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monly called “supers,” of a large London 
theatre. 

Despite their fantastic costumes and theatric 
finery, how perfectly they look like what they 
are—a miserable throng of human failures and 
misfits! Seedy, shabby, dingy, dirty, wretched, 
broken-down creatures—the waifs and strays of 
almost every calling, trade, and profession. Too 
indolent, or too stupid, for any better paid or 
more industrious occupation, or too unfortunate 
to obtain it, or too feeble and ailing to retain it. 
The butts of every witling, detested by every 
stage-manager as a necessary evil, watched wita 
keen, quick, suspicious eyes by the officials, and 
regarded by every actor and actress with haughty 
contempt and dislike. 

Here and there you note a decent-looking, in- 
telligent youth, whose stage-stricken aspirations 
were stronger than his pride, which he pockets 
for the delightful privilege of appearing every 
night upon the mystic boards, even in the 
meanest capacity. This is a poor, worn-out, old 
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histrion, drifting down from: the old strolling 
times, bitterand gloomy,and ever ready to snarl, 
who survives to lengthen out his days of semi- 
starvation and hopeles SS degradation upon his 
“poba night.” That man with the bunion-dis- 
figured feet is a disabled harlequin, and by him 
is aonce popular clown, now too stiff-limbed and 
oldtotumble. We have music-hall singers, whose 
voices dissipation long ago destroyed, and coster- 
mongers who are glad to add a few shillings 
a week to their daily earnings. Some are 
taciturn, melancholy men who have known 
brighter and better days than they will ever 
know again ; and the close-cropped hair of others 
suggests a recent visit toa public institution— 
their cunning, shifty eyes drop before a too 
curiously investigative glance, and, under ob- 
servation of a close or curious kind, their hands 
unconsciously begin a sort of action suggestive 
of oakum-picking. 

Amongst these sits lazy, drunken, oratorical 
Richard Benny, masticating his bread and 
cheese and looking meditatively into his pewter 
pot, his widely outstretched legs in slovenly-put- 
on tights, and his doublet large enough for a 
man halt as big again as himself. 

Dick’s work is over for the night, and so, 
having finished his supper, he leisurely changes 
his stage for his out-door clothes, rubs the red 
and black on his face into smears of dirty 
brown in a pretence of washing, and leaves the 
theatre to walk home. 

The night is a fine one. Crossing Covent 
Garden, he enters Garrick Street, and lounges 
up to join a little group of both sexes standing 
around a young woman who is singing. 

There is something in the full, rien notes of 
the tremulous voice which he thinks he has 
heard before. 

The singer is listened to with more than 
usual interest. She has a. thin, white face, in 
which beauty still lingers; her shabby dress is 
neat and clean, her eyes downeast; she sings 
with a sweet, melancholy expression, but with 
an evident effort, her bosom rising and falling 
in wild commotion. 

Eyeing her first with indifference, Dick pre- 
sently gives a start of recognition, and ex- 
claims: 

«By ——! it’s Clara Grant!” 

And he adds, with a touch of triumph in his 
tone: 

“« This is a come down, and no mistake !”” 

“‘She has the face of a Madonna!” says one 
of the bystanders to another, who laughs and 
adds: 

“Itis more likely that of a Magdalen down 
on her luck !” 

A woman in ultra-fashionable attire, who has 
made herself another face than that God gave 
her, to match that other nature of ner own 
creating, hoth being utterly false and repulsive, 
listens, with a maudlin look, with tears in her 
eyes, and her heart full of pity. Her breath is 
odorous of the wine-shop from which she has 
newly come, and her voice betrays the habitual 
drunkard. She ostentatiously produces her 
purse, and, taking a sixpence from it, offers the 
coin, with an air of haughty patronage, to the 
street singer. Itis.the last she has! Even she 
can stoop to something worse than herself: She 
is glad to think so. 

Clara looks towards her with fine eyes full of 
grateful feeling, but, smitten with a sudden 
impulse, shrinks back from her with intuitive 
repugnance, and murmurs : 

«Thank you—no!” 

At the same time a working-man pitches a 
penny to her feet. 

She stoops, and, with a grateful “Thank 
you !” eagerly picks it up. 

The half-drunken street-walker’s emotions 
undergo a sudden change. Pity is suddenly 
transformed intoanger. Ske demands fiercely, 
with a coarse expression : 

“You stupid ! why won’t you take my 
sixpence ?” 





Ciara turns from her with a frightened look, 
but is silent. 

The woman has instinctively guessed the 
reason—her rage shows that only too plainly. 

“ You’re a —— impostor! that’s what you 


aré, you———! Whatare you singing here for 
| if you won’t take my money ?” 

With these words, and with a tigerish expres- 
sion in her eyes, her white-gloved fingers con- 
vulsively working, the street-walker advances 
threateningly upon the poor street-vocalist. 

Dick understands it all, and sees the danger 
of Clara’s suffering personal violence. 

“This won’t do!” he says, pushing aside the 
laughing crowd, and, stepping between the en- 
raged and the terrified, adds : 

« Now, Julia, you leave her alone, will you? 
She isn’t one of your sort!” 

The last words are like a lighted match tossed 
into a gunpowder-barrel. There is an imme- 
diate explosion of shrieks, followed by a string 
of the most frightful and blasphemous oaths; 
the wild-beast instincts of the unwomanized 
creature are lashed into fury—she threatens the 
most horrible tearings and rendings. 

“One of my sort—of my sort!” she screams 
over and over again, and claws at Dick’s face and 
eyes in a frenzy of ungovernable passion. The 
crowd, gleeful and amused, accumulates, and at 
last a policeman leisurely saunters up, and with 
great difficulty, by alternate threatening and 
coaxing, induces the drink-soddened, infuriated 
street-walker to leave the spot. She goes away 
weeping bitterly, indignantly and pathetically 
asking those around, between her sobs, what 
right that starving beggar-woman had to 
insult her, when she only wanted to give hera 
sixpence, coarsely, yet pathetically adding: 

** And it was the las} —— sixpence I’d got in 
the world.” 

When Dick turns’ to look for Clara Grant, he 
finds that she has disappeared, and goes in 
pursuit of her, 

«Just my luck! If che had stayed I could 
have got that tem-poumd note from Alderman 
Weeldon.” 

His search is a vain one, and he goes home 
surly and too late even ‘to get his 
day’s final draught.at “The Grapes.” 

The chureh belle were. chiming the hour of 
midnight as Clara, escaping from the crowd, 

through a very narrow court, and, emerg- 
ing from that, soon after found herself in Long 
Acre. 

The night was dry and fine, but very cold, the 
stars were out, and the street silent and de- 
serted. Casting her heavy eyes'wearily around, 
she saw a tempting step withim the doorway of 





desolate, sick and faint with want, drawing her 
breath with pain, with her legs trembling be- 
neath her, she sank down upon it, exhausted, 
and slowly drew up her stiff, aching limbs 
into its corner. She looked dreamily up into 
the dark sky over the house-roofs, with its 
myriad sparks of twimkling fire, and dimly pic- 
tured other nights wien, thus looking up, she 
had felt the starlight’s solemn beauty stealing 
into her heart and mind. So umehanged—ever 
unchanzeabdle—in their loveliness, even now in 
some vague way the stars seemed to exercise a 
soothing influence. She grew calmer, and began 
to think. 

What could she do? Where could she go ? 

To these mute questions came two replies: 
Back to Highgate, where Ellen Benny would be 
sure to help her; to her sister Alice, who had 
left her mother’s last dying appeal unanswered, 
and the proud alderman who had so cruelly 
turned her adrift upon the world. If one or the 
other would only lend her enough money to pay 
for a fortnight’s food and lodging, she could buy 
needles and thread, and presently go back to 
the dreary slavery of her slop-work. 

Then her thoughts drifted to and fro amongst 
the scenes of that terrible day and night, in 
which she had endured such dreadful agony of 
grief, and shame, and terror; and as they grew 
dimmer and dimmer, and faded one by one away, 
she clasped her upraised white hands, and pite- 
ously repeated the entreaty of her dying mother 
that God would preserve her pure from the hor- 
rible dangers of women cast homeless, friend- 
less, and starving, upon the heartless streets. 

Her poor thin, clasped hands, still upraised, 
were resting on her bosom as she fell asleep. 


— 





a shop. There was no one near. Lonely and: 





CHAPTER XXV. 


DICK HAS A GOOD BREAKFAST. 


Since , 
Our interests so run in one direction, 
E’en tet us have a thorough confidence 
One in the other. WALLENSTIIN. 


On the following morning Ernest Benny was 
up early to finish a drawing, and his cheery, 
light-hearted, little sister was laughing, singing, 
and talking, while actively occupied with her 
morning’s domestic work. 

Ernest regarded her gratefully as she spread 
the clean cloth, and placed the eupvs.and plates 
and bright metal coffee-pot for breakfast—so 
simple, and frolicsome, and childlike, and yet so 
thrifty, and careful, and womanly—a veritable 
chirping fairy-cricket on his hearth, with her 
pretty head ‘of smooth, neatly-arranged hair 
shining in the early sunlight as if a halo rested 
upon it. 

“TI declare it’s quite warm this morning, 
almost like summer,” she chirps; and her 
brother assentingly says: 

“ | was just thinking of opening the window.” 

How neat, and clean, and smart she looks in 
her cheap dress—her eyes quick and bright as 
a bird’s, her little hands as deftly nimble as her 
eyes, so expeditious, so systematic and orderly 
—who could imagine that such a creature was 
so often and so sorely tried by household cares 
and straitened circumstances ? 

“And there, Erny!” she cries, gleefully, as, 
with a touch of pride, she places a few flowers 
in a milk-jug on the breakfast-table, as its 
crowning glory, “there’s something our new 
lodger brought home for me. And aren’t they 
beautiful !” 

“I wonder where he got them ?” 

“Out of his uncle’s garden at Hampstead 
His uncle’s quite a rich man; he has got a con- 
servatory. How nice it must be to have a rich 
unele with a conseftvatory! Wouldn’t Clara 
Grant admire that. splendid little posy, now : 


She did so love flowers!” 
“ You haven’t f her yet, Ellen ?” 
Gracious, no! think I ever shall— 


poor ereature!” For @ moment Ellen wa: 
gra’ sad and thoughtful, and then, her usu: 
vivacity returning, sue continued: “I suppos: 
they’re-all right.” 

“ Thope so,” sighs Ernest. 

She rejoins, a langh : 

“ Why do ieee when Clara Grant’s 
name is mentioned, 

“I suppose it is becauseD pity herso deeply.” 

* Where have I heard itsaid that pity is akin 
to love? Eh, Erny ?” 

“Titeil you what it is, Hilem—you are a very 
impudent little personage. I pity sincerely 
many for whom I have verg little ¥ 

Here they both laugh,and in the midst of their 
merriment. there is a knock at the door, which 
Ellen, snatching up a jug, darts off to answer. 

“ Why, goodness gracious, Dick! is it you? 
I thought you were the milkman. Whateve 
brings you out, and so far from home, at thi 
early hour ?” 

«T want to ask Ernest what he knows about 
your lodgers, the Grants.” 

«Ah! that’s a very. short story.. Come in 
Dick. You're just in time for. vreakfast.” 

Ernest greets his brother, and presently the 
are all seated at the morning meal. 

** You’ve got a snug, nice place, here,” say: 
Dick, looking en¥iously round, comparing th 
clean, poorly furnished, and yet smart-lookin: 
little room in which he sat, with his own drear) 
dirty, dingy, little back-room. “ Getting on, J 
suppose? Blest if I can get on!” 

“Slowly,” answers Ernest, with his mouti 
full of bread and butter. 

«Ah! Some people aint never satisfied ! 
growls Dick. ‘And flowers, too—at this tim: 
0’ year!” 

«Yes, and flowers, too!’ laughs Ellen, mer- 
rily triumphant. ‘‘ It isn’t everybody that ha: 
flowers on their breakfast-table this morning, ic 
it, Diek ?” 

Dick replies, with an injured air: 

« All I know is, they're a-sellin’ ’em preciou- 
dear in Coven’ Garden Market iest mow. 1! 
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can’t afford to buy’em. I knows tHat—an’ if 
I could, I should think fust of a poor devil of a 
brother as often wants a meal. I’m precious 
sure of that! Flowers, indeed !” 

Diek thrust the bread and butter into his 
mouth quite viciously after saying this. 

When his mouth was empty, and he had also 
emptied his coffee-cup, he turned to Ernest, and 
said : 

“ Well, 
Gri ants f Pad 

«What about them, Dick ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you as ‘there was a reward 
offered for their discovery? You ain’t found 
them yourself, have yer?’ He puts the ques- 
tion suspiciously. 

“A reward!” exclaims Ellen, putting down 
her cup with a look of alarm. “A reward! 
Whatever have they done ?” 

*‘Oh! they ain’t done nothink, as I knows of. 
It’s somebody as wants to find ’em—a husband 
and his wife, and they’re a-biddin’ one against 
the other for the discovery, that’s ail. She 
comes and offers five pounds for the informa- 
tion, and then he comes and offers ten, and he 
don't want her to know where they are before 
ne knows. It’s arum go altogether ! ¥? 

“Who is he?” asks Ernest. 

*¢ Alderman Weeldon, the Little Black Jacky 
as used to work in our shop when you were 
babies and I was a boy at-home.” 

«Why, what can he want with them?” ex- 
claims Ellen. 

* Don’t know, and don’t care,” responds Dick. 
«All I know is that here’s a reward of ten 
pounds offered, and I wants to earn it—that’s 
enough for me.” 

«* Have you got any clue ?” 

« Well, yes, I have, but I wants another; 
that’s why I came here. I don’t know where 
SHE is, but her gal’s in the streets, singing 
songs for a living.” 

“Singing in the street!’ exclaims Ellen, 
starting up and oversetting her chair. 

“A street bailad-singer! Clara Grant sing- 
ing in the street!’ cries Ernest, turning pale 
with horror. 

“Weil, and what of that?” snarls Dick. 
** Her betters have done it before. I’ve thought 
more than once of doin’ it myself.” 

“Where did you see her?” asks Ernest. 
«“When did you see her?” asks Hilen. Both 
with the same display of eagerness. 

« Now, none o’ that! I'll tell you what I’ll 
do with you. If you can help me to spot the 
old ’un, Pll give you a pound a piece out of the 
ten. I can’t say no fairer than that, can I?” 

« Ellen!” says Ernest, excitedly, and leaving 
the table, ‘you must take home my block while 

I go and find out Clara. It’s all but finished— 
I’li get at it directly ; I can eat no more.” 

“Don’t be ina hurry!” says Dick. “I ain’t 
half done yet; it isn’t every day as I gets ’am 
and héggs, I can tell yer. Halloa! Why, what’s 
the matter with you ?” 

Ellen is sobbing and crying, with her face 
buried in her hands and her'elbows on the table. 

Ernest goes to her, and says, softly and ten- 
Gerly: 
me. Don’t cry, dear! Weshall be sure to find 
her. 

«« You must be precious quick about it, then,” 

says Diek, calmly masticating an enormous 
mouthful which he has just crammed in; “ for 
when I see her last night on the other side of 
Coven’ Garden, she looked about as near death’s 
door as she could be. She seemed ’ardly able 
to move.” 

“If she is alive and in London, Ellen, I will 
bring her back to you. Singing in the streets! 
Good heavens!” 

“Ah!? says Dick, coolly; “as if, with her 
pretty face and elegant figure, she couldn’t do 
nothink better than that.” 

Ernest turned witha lookof profound contempt 
and disgust from his brother, and sat down to 
complete his block with feverish haste, every: 
now and then pausing to wipe away the tears 
from his eyes. 

Eilen goes away crying, to put on her bonnet 
and mantle. 

Dick continues his placid meal, 


and now how about these biessed 





“If youand Ellen ain’t a-goin’ to eat your 
7am and heggs, Ernest,” says he, “I may as 
well finish ’em.” 

Ernest nods assent, and goes on with his 
work. 

«And now,” says Dick, ‘‘about this Mrs. 
Grant. Haven’t you no idea at all where she’s 
gone to?” 

*« Not the slightest.” 

* And you're a-goin’ to look for the daughter, 
are you?” 

“T shall never cease looking for her until I 
find her.” 

« Alive or dead 2?” 

“Alive or ” There is something. in 
Ernest Benny’s throat which he has to swallow 
before ne can add, “ Or dead.” 

“ Very good! Now, look here, Ernest. If 
you finds her fust, you must remember that, if 
it hadn’t been for me you couldn’t have done it; 
and if I finds her fust, why, you shall have your 
share of the reward.” 

“TJ shall never ask for the reward, Dick. I 
only.want to find her—to rescue her from the 
streets.” 

Dick rises. 

“You're a brick!’ he exclaims aloud, and 
silently, ‘A blessed young fool!” and then 
adds: ** Look here! I’m a-goin’ round to the 
casual wards, lam; and if taey knows nothink, 
why, then I goes to the police-stations—the 
police wouldn’t let her sleep ali night in the 
streets, I knows that.” 

“Tnanks, Dick! It gladdens my heart to 
hear you say it. You shall have every penny of 
the reward, but this you must do, when she is 
found bring her to me—or, no, don’t do that— 
bring her to Elien. Is that a bargain ?” 

* Tt is.” 

« Thanks!” 

Dick looks around, and, seeing nothing more 
to eat, says: 

«I must be a-goin’. Where's Ellen?” 

*‘ Here I am, Dick,” says his sister, re-enter- 
ing the room, dressed for going out. ‘Are you 
going to search for her, too?” 

“ Yes,” he replies, languiily. 

* And soam I!” says she, energetically and 
determinedly. ‘As soon as I have taken home 
the block I shall go direct to Covent Garden 
Market and hunt the streets ali round about.” 

Dick, grinning, says: 

« I knows a better game than that.” 

Ernest works hurriedly and silently on, plan- 
ning out his own scheme of action. He remem- 
bers seeing women-tramps sleeping at night on 
the benches in St. James’s Park. It is still 
early ; he will go there first. 

So it chanced that later in the day which 
opened so bright and warm and springlike, 
although as vet it was still mid-winter, when 
the poor outcast creature who had spent the 
night in the streets walked in vain and weari- 
ness to the door of No. 4, Gospel Oak Road, 
there was no response to her timid knocking 
until the next-door neighbour, putting out her 
head, said: 

«They’re all out, miss, and may not be back 
till night. They told me to say so if anyone 
should call.” 

“God help me!’ murmured Clara, as she 
walked listlessly away in pain and weariness ; 
«I may be dead ere that !” 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
A PLEASANT RIDE UNPLEASANTLY INTERRUPTED. 


Why, according to her creation, nature made them 
pretty, toying, idle, fantastic, imperfect creatures ; even 
so I would in justice affect them with a pretty, toying, 
idle, fantastic affection; and as, indeed, they are only 
created for show and pleasure, so would I ouly love them 
for show and pleasure. Joun Marston. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue day is so bright, warm, and spring-like 
that almost everybody is ont of doors, enjoying 
ride, drive, or walk. Amongst them, Captain 
Montagu Greville, on horseback, and the alder- 
man and his wife, with Lady Mary Greville and 
her daughter, in an open carriage, 





The coachman and footman have newly en- 
tered thealderman’s service. Their predecessors 
were abruptly discharged, they knew not why. 

Four of them talk merrily as they ride, in- 
spired by the bright sunlight and tie cheering 
freshness of the air. The captain is specially 
attentive to Mrs. Weeldon, who, silent, melan- 
choly, and abstracted, replies to his questions 
in monosyllables, and listens to his remarks 
with the very faintest of ghostly smiles—think- 
ing tne while of her lost sister and mother, 
anxious only to escape and renew the search for 
her of whose death she has not yet heard. 

The alderman’s wife appears to exercise a 
strange influence over the captain, of which, 
however, she is quite unconscious. He watches 
her with an expression of the deepest interest 
which his motner does not iail to detect and 
watch, in her turn, witb growing uneasiness. 
Fiorence, too, regards him suspiciously, but 
with an air of being very much amused. 

“Sie must have been a lovely creature but a 
few years back,” thinks the captain; “ her skin 
is so clear and exquisitely white, she has luxuri- 
ously beautiful hair—I don’t think I ever saw 
finer—her hands are small and delicate, her 
voice is soft and low, but sweetly melodious, her 
eyes lovely—and then she so ctriously resembit 
the other little beauty I was smitten with when 
last in England, Clara Grant.” 

«You will dine with us this evening, I hope,” 
says the alderman. “I have asked several 
people; we shall be quite a large aad pleasant 
party. Pray come!” 

«We have no other enga cement for this even- 

g, Fiorence, I tnink¢” her languid ladyship 
ceremoniously asks. 

** None—at least, no formal enga 
plies Florence. 

So her ladyship smiles condescendingly, and 
graciously bows assent. 

“And you, capiain ?” asks the alderman, 
looking up to the captain as he rides close by 
them, always on Mrs. Weeldon’s side of the 
carriage. 

“Ob, I’m ready!” responds he, showing his 

white teeth under his moustache in a joyous 
smile; and adds, with a glance specially in- 
tended for the great city man’s all-unconscious 
wife: “ Shall be delighted, I’m sure!” 

“One of your fervid admirers will be pre- 
sent,’”’ says Mr. Weeldon to Florence. 

“Who?” quickly asks her ladyship. 

“Oh!” responds Florence, merrily, “I know. 
Only another of the chattering machines mamma 
tells of—the dancing beaux who begin witha 
hop, and, after a little feeble sparkling and 
flashing, go off at the end of a season like bad 
fireworks—without a pop!” 

The alderman laughs ; mamma forces a smile 
which is half reproachful—marriage is too seri- 
ous a matter in ner eyes to be jocularly treated ; 
the alderman’s wife also forces a smile, out of 
sheer politeness; and the captain says, with a 
comical grimace : 

“What dreadful beings these unmarried 
Society girls are, Mrs. Weeldon !” 

«* But who is this new admirer ?” 
her anxious ladysnip. 

“A Frenchman, with very large estates in 
land and very little money, who lives in a fine 
old chateau somewhere in the South of France. 
I have, for the moment, forgotten the place and 
his name.” 

Florence smilingly takes up the tnread of the 
alderman’s imperiect story. 

** He isa Monsieur Delvaux ; his castle is near 
Beaucaire. We passed it when we were on tne 
Continent a couple of yearsago. We were on 
the road to Nismes, mamma, a mosi romantic 
place ; you surely must remember.” 

** Ts he married ?” 

“I believe him to be one of those heavenly 
beings whoare not intended to be either married 
or given in marriage,’ laughs Florence. “A 
male flirt; far too fond of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to sacrifice himself upon the matrimonial 
altar. Far too enthusiastic, susceptible, and 
general a lover of the sex, if young and 
pretty, to tie himself to any one of us. I think 
if heaven had made me a man, I should have 
been just such anotaer as Monsieur Delvaux.” 
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Florence looks very like the captain as she 
thus jestingly replies to her mother, who 
says, half to herself: “A dangerous man!” 
and, turning to Mr. Weeldon, asks: ‘ Were 
you ever at Beaucaire?” And as the alder- 
man shakes his head, she continues indo- 
lently: “It is a place with a history. The 
guide - books tell you all about it. The 
Romans settled there—and all that, you know. 
We didn’t see much of it, however, it was so 
dreadfully wet.” 

Thus lightly laughing, jesting, and talking 
they pass out of the Old Court suburb to where 
Lady Mary makes some purchases, and so on 
towards Primrose Hill, because the captain has 
to ride in that direction. 

There something terrible occurs. 

While driving through one of the broad, quiet, 
clean-looking thoroughfares, where detached 
villas, trees, and gardens pleasantly inter- 
mingle, they come upon a group of people 
listening to a ballad singer standing in the road. 

Directly the voice of the woman reaches the 
ears of the alderman’s wife. she starts with an 
exclamation of astonishment, and, bending over 
the side of the carriage to look at the singer, 
springs suddenly to her feet, crying wildly, with 
arms outstretched, distended eyes, and a ghastly 
face: 

“Cruara! Crara! Crara! On, Gop in Hea- 
VEN! IT Is MY SISTER CLARA!” 

If the alderman had not thrown his strong 
arms about her at that instant, she would have 
leaped from the vehicle. But he, darting one fierce, 
quick glance at Clara Grant, cried out savagely 
to his coachman, with a face almost as white and 
terror-stricken as his wife’s : 

“* Drive on, I tell you—drive on!” 

As the horses break into a sudden gallop 
Alice turns upon her husband with the fury 
and frenzy of madness, fighting desperately 
with him to escape, her hoarse shrieks ringing 
out one after another in rapid succession; her 
mantle torn, her crushed bonnet displaced, her 
long, luxuriant hair tossed here and there as she 
sways and writhes, and twists and bends, and 
crouches and leaps, in savage desperation. 

A crowd pursues the carriage, running and 
shouting in a state of intense excitement. 

« She’s gone suddenly mad!” cry some. 

‘“* He’s carrying ner off against her will!” cry 
others. 

Lady Mary and her daughter, clinging 
together, cower down trembling with terror, 
shrinking as far from the desperatealdermanand 
his suddenly-maddened wife as they can get. 

Clara, when she heard her sister’s voice and 
looked up, leaped towards the carriage with a 
wildly exultant cry of : 

«Alice! Alice! Alice! you will come to me 
at last!” 

But the cry changed to a shriek of horror and 
dismay when she saw the outstretched arms, 
the vainly struggling form, and the white, 
familiar face, so strangely distorted and borne 
so rapidly away from her. She was swept on- 
ward for a while in the rush of the pursuing 
crowd, but staggering and swooning, fell under 
their trampling feet, from which the captain 
hurriedly dismounted to rescue her. 

Sharp pangs of horror and remorse were in 
his heart as he raised and looked into her 
wounded and bleeding face. It was his doing, 
and he knew it. The shock for some seconds 
deprived him of speech. Now the mystery was 
clear to him. Clara was indeed Mrs. Weel- 
don’s sister, and he was the heartless villain 
who had sent her toa life of such utter misery 
and degradation as this was. 

A policeman assisted him to bear his wretched 
victim into the shop of a chemist, where 
nearly an hour elapsed before she recovered. 

Directly she was safe in the chemist’s care, he 
eaid : 

“When she recovers, tell her Iam coming 
back to her. Tell heron no account to leave 
your shop until I return. Be sure you detain 
ner.” 

And then he hurried out, sprang upon his 
horse, and spurred him into a furious gallop in 
pursuit of his mother and sister. 

And as he rode with bloody spurs along the 





re-echoing streets, his conscience cried, as cried 
the blood of Abel against his brother’s soul : 

“That face! that face !—that poor, bruised, 
bleeding, lifeless face!. It shall haunt you to 
your dying hour! It shall be with you for ever- 
more—for evermore!” 

Every crash of his horse’s hoofs uvon the 
hard stone roadway seemed to beat down, down, 
down into his burning soul—never to be again 
erased—that sentence of a deathless, torturing 
remorse, the curse of seeing that face rising up 
before him like an accusing spirit’s—now smil- 
ing and bright with the radiance of trusting 
love dancing in those beautiful eyes, fearless 
and hopeful, full of vivacity, healtn and happy 
life, and now as he had seen it last, hollow- 
cheeked and haggard, with sunken eyes, closed 
as it were in death, the red blood flowing over 
the white skin. 

As it was, as it is, he feels that her face will 
ever be before him—in the haunts of that plea- 
sure to which his mean and selfish life had been 
so gaily and lightly devoted—in his hour of 
wildest revelry, and in the darkness and hush 
of many a sleepless night. He shall shrink 
from it in the fever dreams of sickness and 
delirium. It will come between him and his 
in the hour of death ; and when the strained and 
darkening sight can no longer look upon his 
wife and daughter, that face will still be 
there to go down with him into tne Valley of the 
Great Shadow, to appeal against him even to 
his God, to be with him throughout eternity—a 
memory which all the secret tears and agony of 
a life-long repentance has failed to wash away. 

Wien Clara was strong enough the chemist 
duly delivered the captain’s message. She lis- 
tened with heaving breast and eyes full of tears, 
but when she spoke there was a strange quietude 
in her deliberately uttered, yet thrillingly 
earnest, words, which surprised him. Ina tone 
and with a look he often afterwards recalled, 
she said: 

“Tell him I knew him. Say I saw his face 
before I saw my sister’s! ‘Tell him that I will 
never look upon his face again !” 

And with these few simple and seemingly 
dispassionate words, slowly and sorrowfully, but 
most emphatically, uttered, she left the shop. 

The chemist, as he followed her to the door 
and looked compassionately after her, said to 
himself : 

“There’s something strange and deeply 
tragic here, if one did but know her history ; 
and yet, after all, perhaps nothing new or un- 
common. He’s handsome, young, and apparently 
rich ; she’s pretty, and evidently very poor— 
quite an old, commonplace story.” 

Just then his assistant whispered in his ear: 

«She hasn’t paid, sir!” - 

“Never mind!” said the chemist. ‘I dare- 
say the gentleman who brought her will pay 
when he comes back. If he doesn’t, it’s no 
great loss. Poor girl!” 

When the captain returned and heard the 
message left for him, he seemed greatly dis- 
turbed. 

‘«* Has she been long gone ?” he asked. 

«More tnan an hour.” 

“Which way did she go ?” 

«To the rignt from here.” 

« There is something to pay, I suppose ?” 

« Half a crown, sir,” said the assistant. 

«T would have willingly paid ten times the 
sum if you had contrived to detain her.” 

«I’m very sorry, I’m sure, sir,” said the che- 
mist, “ but she wouldn’t stop.” 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


FOUND AT LAST. 


You give me hope! You would not 
Suffer me wholly to despair? No! No! 
GoETHE. 

Ir was late in the evening when Ellen came 
home, sad and weary, from her long and unsuc- 
cessful search, and still later when her brother 
Ernest returned from the same tiring, unavail- 
ing quest. 

“ Dick has heard nothing of her either,” said 
he, dolefully. 





They sat down, looking intently into the fire. 
«Do you know what I think, Erny ?” 
Ernest shook his head. 

“I think that Mrs. Grant is dead. She was 
never very strong, and Dick says she was very 
ill when they left his house.” 

Ernest nods. He thinks it quite likely. 

«‘T have been wondering, Ellen, what Alder- 
man Weeldon knows about them. I can’t im- 
agine why he is searching for them.” 

“Nor 1; unless, perhaps, he is in some way 
related to them. They were people in a very 
different position once. I know that. Clara 
told me so.” 

Here there was a tap at the door. 

‘Come in,” cried Ernest, and a tall, fair 
young man—their new lodger—entered. 

“I thought I had better tell you,” said he. 
«A young woman has been here asking for 
you. She has been three times this evening, and 
once—as the next-door neighbour told me just 
now—this morning.” 

There was the same inquiry in the eyes of 
both brother and sister as they glanced quickly 
into each other’s faces : 

* Could it be Clara ?” 

“What was she like?’ asked Ellen, 
anxiously. 

«« Like someone weak, weary, and ill; very sad 
and very poor; quite young and interesting- 
looking. No one could look at her without feel- 
ing pity, even if, like myself, they knew nothing 
about her.” 

The description was certainly of the vaguest, 
but the young artist seemed at once to recognize 
it. 

“It was Clara Grant!’ cried Ernest, reso- 
lutely, as if he defied all the powers of eartin to 
shake that sure conviction. 

“Ah! I thought you might recognize her. 
She seemed as if she knew you. Good night,” 
said the lodger. 

They gave him good night, and when he had 
gone, Ellen said, hopefully : 

«Tt’s coming right, after all, Ernest. She 
will be here again. We'll sit up for her.” 

** Certainly,” said Ernest, and then in silence 
he got up and paced the room. 

*‘Do you know, Eilen,” he said presently, 
“even when Clara Grant went away from here, 
there was a something—something in my heart 
which kept on telling me, ‘ She is coming back to 
you, she is coming to you back.’ ” 

Ellen looked quickly up into.his meditative 
eyes. They were full of tender feeling. And 
then she nodded her head, and, with an air of pro- 
found satisfaction, wisely said: 

“T understand !” 


(To oe continued.) 








WHEN we have nothing great but our birth, 
we are and we appear so much the less as that 
birth is greater.—TRUBLET. 

AccorpiNé to an old tradition, coffee was dis- 
covered by a shepherd, who perceived that his 
flock was always in a singular state of agita- 
tion and hilarity every time that it browsed the 
berries of the coffee tree. 

Tut ordinary course of our thoughts is so 
rapid, the waves of our emotion rush so con- 
fusedly into each other, there is at once so 
much in our soul, that weare in relation to most 
ideas as if in slumber by tne side of a stream, 
when we truly still hear the flow of each wave, 
but so softly that at last sleep deprives us of all 
distinct perception.—HErprErR. 

OnicIn oF THE Sarety Vatve.—A playful 
boy, whose business it was to open and close, 
alternately, the communication between the 
boiler and the ‘cylinder of a steam engine, per- 
ceived that this trouble might readily be saved. 
Whenever, therefore, he wished to be at liberty, 
to divert himself with his companions, he tied a 
string from the handle of the valve, waich 
formed the communication, to another part of 
machine that was in motion ; and the valve then 
performed its office without assistance. The 
boy’s idleness being remarked, his contrivance 
soon became known, and the improvement: is 
now adopted in every steam engine. 
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A SHORT STORY. 
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“Europe is honeycombed with secret socie- 
ties,” was the declaration years ago of the great 
statesman, the first anniversary of whose loss 
we have but lately celebrated by an almost uni- 
versal wearing of his favourite flower, the 
primrose. At the time at which it was said, it 
‘was laughed at as the exaggeration of a man 
whom the world had not learned to appreciate 
at his due worth. Now we know it to have been 
true. The assassination of one monarch, the 
attempted life of another, the terrorism that 
exists in Russia, the distracted condition of the 
sister isle, the lurid gloom of the political atmo- 
sphere generally, have at last aroused the con- 
viction that the words quoted were no mere ex- 
‘cited ravings of a political charlatan, but the 
weighty utterance of a sage and a philosopher 
deserving of all attention, and in no degree over- 
stepping the bounds of fact. 

That the late Earl of Beaconsfield’s words 
were full of truth, my own experience, strangely 
‘enough, confirms; and though it be only in a 
very minor degree, and in connection with per- 
‘sons who to the world may appear of very 
secondary importance, still it does add its 
‘quota of proof to the assertion of his lordship 
‘that secret societies abound, and also gives a 
clue to some of the most mysterious murders in 
:private life which have taken place of late years 
‘without apparent cause for the crime. 

In the autumn of 1867, I found myself resi- 
dent at Monaco, with my mother and brother, 
‘for whose sake (the latter’s principally) we 
~were making a tour of France and Italy. 

The town was very full, and we had consider- 
able difficulty in getting suitable lodgings, suc- 
‘ceeding, however, in procuring them at last in 
a large house on the outskirts of the town, 
whose first and second floors were already occu- 
‘pied by the family of a Russian noble, Strelli- 
koff by name and count by rank, which obliged 
‘us to take up our abode on the third étage. 

We did not complain of this, however, for 
from our superior altitude we commanded a 
most enjoyable view of the town, with its far- 
stretching groves of olives and lemons on either 
hand, while in the foreground lay the blue, 
shimmering depths of the “ tideless sea.” 

The family below interested us also. There 
was the count, a white-haired old aristocrat, 
whose deep-set eyes and overhanging brows, 
heavy, thick-set jaws, and powerful frame, re- 
minded one constantly of the wolfish ferocity of 
dis race, and whispered of a relentless obstinacy 
of disposition from which those under his con- 
trol would undoubtedly suffer. Then there was 
his wife, a tall, magnificently- proportioned 
woman—of Polish descent, so we heard—who 
fulfilled one’s notions of a Semiramis or a 
Zenovia in the noble outlines of her grand 
young beauty, and who made such an impres- 
Sion on me, weak-minded fool that I was, as to 
entirely extinguish the smouldering embers of 
youthful passion for my cousin, Lady Janet 
Gore, daughter of the Earl of Woodside, and 
heiress of all his immense wealth—a passion 
which my friends had ever religiously fanned, 
and which the young lady herself was by no 
means averse to being kept alive. 

Perhaps it was this very anxiety on the part 
of my nearest and dearest that I should choose 
wisely and well, accérding to their mode of 
thinking rather than according to my own in- 
clination, which set me against my cousin as I 
grew older; for, asI have indicated, she was my 
boyhood’s idol, and it was only when I heard 
her praises ceaselessly sung, with the very ob- 
vious intention of impressing upon me my good 
fortune in having won the favourable regard of 
such a peerless creature, and the exceeding sin- 
fulnéss of ingratitude at the good fortune so 
literally thrust upon me, that I kicked over the 




















(Look, sik! LESS THAN THIS HAS HUNG A MAN BEFORE Now !”] 


traces, and refused to have a wife selected for 
me, no matter how eligible nor how perfect. 

To do the girl justice, I must state that she 
was all she was painted, and more; amiable, 
accomplished, lovely, true of heart—she was 
qualified to win the heart of a better man than 
I was. 

Unfortunately for her, she had allowed the 
love of childhood, fostered by the injudicious 
nonsense of nurses and attendants, who often 
told us we were husband and wife, to ripen with 
her growth and strengthen with her strength 
into the deeper attachment of maturer years ; 
and when she found that I had lost the love I 
had instead of growing to love her more, her 
disappointment reacted on her health, and for 
three years she had been slowly, but surely, the 
physicians agreed, “‘ wearing awa’ to the Land 
0’ the Leal.” 

Very sorry for her I was, but I knew too well 
how much greater cruelty it would inflict upon 
so sensitive and refined a nature to marry her 
with no real love for her, to be tempted to try 
and save her life at the expense of my own hap- 
piness. She herself did not desire it. This I 
knew from her own lips; for though the senti- 
ment was given utterance to in speaking of a 
creation of fiction, I knew from her very earnest- 
ness she intended it to apply to me. 

It was now my turn to taste the bitter sweets 
of unrequited love, for such a hold did the 
charms of the countess take upon my imagina- 
tion, that I completely lost my heart—though, 
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thank goodness, not my head !—to her attrac- 
tions. 

We met her frequently at the gaming saloon, 
where her husband was an inveterate player, 
and not unfrequently she herself would stake a 
small sum—* pour passer le temps,” she would 
say, with a weary shrug of the sloping shoulders 
and a contemptuous curl of the ruby lips, as 
if despising her own weakness. 

She spoke English like a native, in addition 
to her own language and French, and being of 
a sociable, lively disposition, she soon made 
friends with my mother, who, having travelled 
considerably, had lost many of those insular 
prejudices which make our continental neigh- 
bours regard us as so many hedgehogs, brist- 
ling all over with suspicions like so many 
quills. 

Thus I had many opportunities of observing 
her at home and abroad, for the count made no 
objection to the intimacy, apparently. Au con- 
traire, whether from a belief in the superior 
quality of British virtue or some special regard 
for me, I cannot say, he frequently consigned 
his wife to my charge, when the allurements of 
the gaming table kept him later than it was 
right or prudent for ladies to remain. 

It was on one of these occasions, as we walked 
up the terraced slopes to our mutual residence, 
with the moon sailing calmly overheard in the 
blue zenith—blue, even though it was night— 
flooding the scene with her radiant silver 
beams, while borne upon the breeze came the 
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delicious fragrance of flowers and fruit, that she 
suddenly stopped, and, after listening for a mo- 
ment intently, asked me if I had heard aught. 

I answered in the negative, inquiring at the 
same time what had given rise to her question. 

She made no reply, save to hold up her hand 
to — silence, and resumed her listening 
attitude. 

‘* Heigho !” sighing deeply, she at length ob- 
served, “I must have been mistaken. But 
such a little thing startles me now. Ever since 
we left Russia—— How happy English wo- 
men are,” breaking off abruptly from her sub- 
ject, “to be able to marry as the heart dictates, 
and not from forced motives of patriotism or 
policy, ot worse !” 

‘«They are happy, madam, in their freedom 
of choice; but I would fain believe that all wo- 
men are equally free if only true to them- 
selves.” 

«They are not, however. My countrywomen, 
for instance,” her eyes flashing in the darkness 
—‘‘think you that we are free to wed as we 
please? I myself ama living example to the 
contrary. To preserve my father and my 
mother—my aged mother—from the mines, I 
was forced to unite myself to their lord and 
mine, abhorrent to me though he was! For 
their sakes I have borne with worse than serf- 
com, with naught to sustain me but a faint 
hope that a day may dawn—— Mon Dieu! 
what am I saying to you—a stranger? What 
will you think of me ?”’ 

“ Nothing but what is good,” I began, chival- 
rously; but she interrupted me witha mocking 
laugh. 

“Good, did ‘you say? Iam not good—far 
from it! Those who have sworn to blindly 
obey must give up all idea of goodness, mon 
ami! Comprenez-vous ?” 

** Scarcely.” 

“Happy Englishman! Innocent of all the 
dark secrets and darker thoughts which form 
the chief birthright of the Pole, be content to 
remain so. Seek not an enlightenment which, 
like all the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, 
brings sorrow and suffering to the recipient.” 

« And yet I flatter myseif I could be staunch 
to any cause I might espouse.” 

“Granted. But it were wiser to espouse 
none.” 

“ Ordinarily, perhaps. There arE cases where 
sorrow and suffering would be welcome, indeed, 
if but they formed the link between kindred | 
souls.” 

She looked keenly at me. 

* Which we are not,” she sa 
emphatically. 

«And wherefore not ?” 

“ Because your training, instincts, habits, are 
all opposed to mine. Because you are caught by | 
the beauty of the casixet, quite forgetting that 
the soul within 

“The still more beautiful soul which ani- 
mates the whole “ 

“ Nay, you deceive yourself. Between you 
and me there is ‘tne great gulf fixed,’ which 
nothing can ever bridge. You are young and 
generous, and were I free to-morrow you would 

ve one of the first to lay an English title at my 
feet; the first to pay me the greatest honour 
man can pay to woman. 


id, slowly and 








as I am, to read the secrets of socandid a nature 
as yours. But the knowledge of your regard 


does not quic ken by a puls se the beating of my 






heart, so utterly am I dead to passion, to love i in 
every form except one—my love for my boy 
If it were not for him—I should live ouly = 
revenge !” 

Utterly nonplussed by her frank acknow- 
ledgmentof having read the secret I had scarce ly | 
dared to own in the inmost recesses of my 
thoughts, I could only walk on by her side, | 
speechless and confused. 


“We have known each other but a short | 


time,” she resumed, presently, ‘but somehow 
from the first I have been impelled to confide in | 


you, because I feel assured you would be a true | 


friend in an hour of danger, and suca may yet | 
come for me.” 
“ Only put me to the test ——” I broke out im- 


I am frank, am I not? | 
It takes but a short time for one versed in men, 


petuously, but she stopped me with a wave of | 
the white hand, encased in black lace mittens, 
and flashing im the moonlight witn many a 
precious gem encircli slender wrist and 
fingers. 

“ Before, however, I could confide in you I 
must make you perceive how hopeless it would 
be to expect more than friendship from me under 
any circumstances—UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, 
remember. My husband is old—he might die 
to-morrow, but I should be mo nearer you than 
Tam to-night. Our paths im life lie apart—not 
together. Only once I feel’ they will actually 
cross, it may be at the most critical juncture of 
one or both; and itis because I have this con- 
viction that I speak to-night. We may never 

in have so favourable am opportunity, for 
with me nothing is certaim except the present. 
The future I know nothing of, save that it holds 
forms of terrors for me that:I will not think of 
until they force themselves om my attention.” 

“Does it—the future—hold more potent 
forms for ill for you tham for the rest of us, 
madame? You speak as if if did?” 

“Ispeak but the truth, then. What know 
you of the hideous possibilities of such a life as 
mine? You, who have never been face to face 
with a crime !” and she shudders Nesaam nd from 
head to foot and covers her face witn her 
hands. 

« Bah!” shecries. “ Why remind me of these 
things? Is it not enougit that I sayso? If 
you have a regard for me—if I may depend on 
your friendship——” 

“ You may implicity rely on. it to the full ex- 
tent of my power. If what you ask be within 
the bounds of possibility it shall be done, pro- 
vided only it be consistent with honour.” 

She smiles faintly. 

«An Englishman’s. reservation, monsieur. 
Had you been an Italian, am Austrian, or a 
Spaniard, you would have gome to any lengths 
in your promises and broken faith in your per- 
formance. But such is mot the custom of your 
nation or order.” 

«*You do us only justice, madame, and I can 
only repeat my words—anything consistent 
with honour.” 

*T shallask for nothing that is not, rest as- 
sured. I only wish to secure a friend on whose 
bona fide I may absolutely rely, and on whose 
discretion and fidelity I may have to depend for 
the safety of my life. Will you be that friend ? 
| You have courage and promptitude, and I think 
|a more than ordinary share of prudence; and, 
| above all, your military training has taught you 
to understand the value of carrying out instruc- 
tions to the letter—qualities invaluable in one 
who desires to aid me, yet seldom combined in 
one individual. Will you place them at my dis- 
posal once in your lifetime—leaving the time, 
place, occasion, to my judgment, but k bearing in 
mind the all-important results which will most 
certainly attach thereto ?” 

«‘T will, absolutely and unreservedly, on my 
word of honour as a gentleman ;” and I hold out 
| my hand to her to have it grasped eagerly, while 
| broken words of thanks drop from her quiver- 
ing lips in strangely agitated tones for one 
usually so calm and self-possessed. 

«There is only one thing more. It may be 
necessary for me to disguise my identity in 
writing to you, and in order to do s@ I may 
make statements actually unintelligible so far 
as you are concerned. Take NO NOTICE OF 
THEm—they will be mere blinds to throw others 
off the scent, but confine your attention solely 
to the directions for your own guidance, no 
matter how trivial they appear, My signature 
will be ‘ Malneureuse.’ ” 

Then we go in, and though I retire to rest 
sleep is impossible for hours, so excited amI by 
| the strange interview. I have just been a parti- 
| cipator in, and the stranger request which, to my 
| joy, binds the woman I worship to me. 
| Of course, I believe that sne ‘takes too sombre 
a view of the future, and I flatcer myself that 
the day which cannot be far off in the natural 
course of things, which finds her a widow, will 
also find her willing to listen to the pleadings 
of a love she has never yet experienced. 








Is is very late when I awake, and it appears 


to me there is an unusual bustle going onin the 


| courtyard below, a sound of carriage wheels and 


horses’ hoofs, and a general running to and fro, 
which should betoken departure or arrival. 

To my amazement I discover that it is the 
former.. The Russian family are goiugaway, an 
Imperial ukase having been received. recalling 
them at once. I do not take long to dress, but, 
quick as [am, I am only just in time to take 
leave of tne countess in the travelling chariot. 

“T said truly, did I not, that there was no 
‘ to-morrow’ for me?” she says, with the saddest 
smile on her face that I have ever beheld. 

« Let us hope for better times, madame. Till 
then, au revoir!” 

“Nay. Itis “adieu” for us, not “ au revoir.” 
You will see my face—never more;”’ and the 
almond.eyes have a prophetic gleam in their 
liquid depths. 

Her child, a lovely little fellow of three years, 
avery winiature of herself, is sitting on her 
lap. Raising him in her arms and holding him 
towards me, she whispers, almost fiercely : 
“ Kiss him!” and as I obey, the fire of her 
glance dies out, and tears usurp its place. 
Five minutes later the carriage,is out of 
sight. 





* * * ~ * 


Time flies; nearly two “years pass away, and 
I have neither seen nor heard from the countess 
nor have I any news of the family beyond 2 
passing notice ina St. Petersburg Imperialist 
newspaper, commending the count’s patriotism 
in refusing to shield his own wife’s brother from 
the consequences of his connection with a re- 
cently-discovered Nihilist conspiracy. Later on 
I hear that the young man has been shot. 

The London season is closing, and I have not 
settled what I shall do with myself until the 
shooting commences. 

“Come to Norway with me,” says an old 
chum with whom I have spent many a piea- 
sant hour; but I shilly-shally about accepting 
his offer in a manner incomprehensible to my- 
self. I cannot make up my mind about it; when 
I do, it isin the negative. Within twenty-four 
hours of my so declining, a black-bordered en- 
velope is put into my hands, the enclosure 
whereof bears the startling signature, “ Mal-. 
hevreuse!’’ 

She had warned me that the epistle when it 
came might puzzle me by its references to things 
and persons of whom I knew nothing, as it cer- 
tainly does. But, the wishes of the writer are 
unmistakable. It is dated from Avignon, and 
runs as follows: 


“Mon Amr,—Your disappointment of Iast 
month was also ours, as we could do little with- 
out you. However, we hope to see you on Fri- 
day next, at Madame Girard’s entertainment, 
when you will take the character originally cast 
for you. Wiil you do us the favour of bringing 
a full tourist’s suit, including a change of linen, 
boots, a soft hat, and, if possivle, a wig, for a 
young man the height and build of your brother, 
with you in asmali portmanteau, which, for fear 
of accidents, you will do well to retain in the car- 
riage beside you? The request may appear a 
strange one, put al] shail be explained when we 
meet. 

“You should leave London not later than 
Wednesday, as it is important you catch the 
train which leaves Caldig for Paris at one o’clock 
at night. Arrange for a compartment to your- 
self at Calais. At Boulogne a friend may join 
you, tuerefore distrist appearances. 

“ Yours, as you shall prove, 
« MaLuErurEvse.” 


This was all it contained, and. as it was then 
Monday afternoon I had.quite suffisient to. do to 
have mucb time for wonderment or specniation 
as. to what was in the wind. Suffice it that my 
journey as far as Calais was prosperous, and 
taat I managed, by the judicious use of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, to secure solitude 
for.myself and the mysterious portmanteau 
which travelled with me in the express to Paris, 
advertised to stop at only two places (Boulogne 
and Amiens), wich left the first-mentioned 
town at one a.m. precisely. It was a-warm, 
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dark nighé, the moon being in its first quarter ; 
and the train was comparatively empty. At 
Boulogne I looked out eagerly, curious as to the 
companion whom I had been almost promised 
should join me there; but there was no one on 
the platform, and I drew back disappointed, for 
I had hoped for news of Madame. 

Hardly had I settled myself in the seat, how- 
ever, when the door opened, and a poor old 
woman, bent almost double with age and rheu- 
matism, dressed in deep mourning, her face 
hidden by a veil of thickest crape,’ through 
which her hair gleamed white and silvery, 
stepped in, and, closing the window nearest her, 
fell to coughing violently. 

It was terrible to see her while the paroxysm 
lasted, and when it had passed she seemed 
powerless to do more than lean back, exhausted 
and silent, against the cushions. 

Once only did I venture to question her, but 
she stared so vaguely at me tarough her-veil, 
and brought on such another attack of the 
frightful cough in trying to answer, that I 
signed to her to desist. Clearly this was not 
the friend whose appearance I was to distrust. 

We were more than half-way to Amiens, and 
I had fallen into a slight doze, which was some- 
what rudely disturbed at intervals by the snorts 
and shrieks of the iron horse, when a strange 
thing happened. 

The old woman, who had hitherto sat quietly 
enough in her corner, rose suddenly, and, draw- 
ing a watch from her side, exclaimed, as she 
bent over me, that “it was time!” 

The next instant a hand passed a sponge 
saturated with chloroform, or some similar an- 
wsthetic, over my mouth and nostrils, and I re- 
membered nothing afterwards until I awoke to 
find myself alone—nothing taken from me, appa- 
rently, for the portmanteau, rugs, and all my 
valuables were intact, the train still speeding 
southward, and no more sign of my late fellow- 
traveller than if she had never existed. 

At first I was tempted to think that she must 
have been a mere creation of my brain—a dream- 
fancy rather more vivid, than usual, perhaps; 
but that solution of the mystery could not 
satisfy me fora moment. I looked at my watch, 
and found that it was nearly half-past four, 
so that the sponge must have been put in requi- 
sition a second time, probably just as she was 
leaving the carriage at Amiens. ‘‘ What could 
have been. her motive?” I kept wondering, 
without getting any nearer to solving the 
riddle. 

I felt sick and headachey, after my two doses 
of chloroform, so that I was; glad of the hour’s 
rest I contrived to snatch, in spite of the excite- 
ment consequent upon the adventure ; and when 
we arrived in Paris I felt almost myself again, 
except for the fatigue incidental to a ten hours’ 
railway journey. 

Tired thougnm I was, however, I stopped and 
told the guard ail about it, and asked what he 
could make of the affair. 

With a Frenchman’s natural politeness, he 
listened attentively to all I said, agreed that it 
was most mysterious, and suggested that I 
should telegraph back to Atiiensa description 
of her, and have her detained. He had seen 
her get in at Boulogne, and it would scarcely be 
difficult to trace anyone so remarkably conspicu- 
ous—‘‘ unless she were disguised,” he added, 
thoughtfally. 

“ Disguised !” I echoed, a wild idea flashing 
across me. ‘Did you notice who left the train 
at Amiens? She must have got ont there.” 

“Tnree or four persons, monsieur; but cer- 
tainly not the old woman in black !” is his con- 
fident reply. “There was a young man ina 
light suit—short, with fair hair =f 

“ Short—with fair hair—in a light suit!” I 
repeat, like a parrot, staring stupidly at him. 
“Here, give me that portmanteau, and let me 
get at the bottom of this devilry, if I.can.” 

I am just about to make a spring at the door 
of the compartment which still contains my 
belongings, and which has just been shut by an 
officious porter with a bang which appears in- 
separable from the work done by men of that 
ilk, when I am prevented by the guard from 
accomplishing my purpose. 








“Wait, monsieur!” he cries, stooping down | 
and examining the foot-board narrowly ; and 
presently he picks out with his huge clasp-knife | 
a tiny morsel of something that has a ‘golden | 
gleam about it. 

“‘ Look, sir!” holding up about an inch of a | 
gold watch-chain, which has evidently been} 
broken in getting in or out, probably the latt 
and by someone in haste. “ Here’s a clue 4a 
her. Less than this has hung a man before 
now.” 

I take the little tell-tale from him, and lay it | 
in the palm of my hand; but as I see its pattern 
clearly a faintness steals over me, and I am fain 
to seek a resting-place. Ir 1s HER cHatNn! 

No, there can be no mistake. Not only is it 
a& most uncommon pattern, but. on each tiny | 
link it bears the three letters which initial her 
name. A freak of hers, she had told me one 
day at Monaco, just to increase its novelty and 
its cost. I. V. S. There can be no mistake. 

The man has wit beyond his confréres. Ob- 
serving that I have made a discovery, over- 
whelming apparently in its nature, he wisely 
suggests the propriety of my repairing to an 
hotel, where I can restore exhausted nature by 
breaking my fast of twelve hours, and settle my 
plans under the new aspect of affairs. 

Following his advice, I find myself seated an 
hour later at a well-spread breaikfast-table, feel- 
ing all the better for a warm bath, and with 
quite a voracious appetite for the good things 
so temptingly displayed before me. 

Feeling how impossible it will be for me to 
act if I do not eat, and remembering that I 
cannot form the least conception of what I may 
be called upon to do next, I make a hearty meal, 
deliberately putting aside all harrassing thought 
till after it; and am just pushing away my 
plate preparatory to lighting up a delicate 
Havannah, when from outside comes the cry of 
a “‘gamin,” anxious to sell his morning’s batcn 
of papers. 

“Fire and loss of life in the Rue Royale!” 
he shouts. “Reported loss of an emigrant 
ship! Tragedy at Avignon—murder of Count 
Strellikoff by his wife—escape of the murder- 
ess 4 

To jump up and demand a paper is the work 
of an instant. With frantic haste I run my eye 
down the columns till I reach the fatal para- 
graph which details tne dreadful fact that she 
—the woman I would lay down my life to save 
from evil—has imbrued her hands in the blood 
of him whose name she bears! The account 
ends with the significant words : 

«The countess, it is believed, is a member of 
a secret society, to which Count Streliikoff has 
made himself particularly obnoxious, and in 
obedience to whose edict, terrible as it may 
seem, she has probably acted.” 





The mystery begins to clear itself somewhat 
to my bewildered mind. The countess, foresee- 





ing that she must flee for her life after the fatal 
deed, has employed me to furnish her with a 
disguise less likely to be traced than one pro- 
cured by herself. But what I ought to do next 
Iam at a loss to determine. 

Somehow, I never think of examining the | 
portmanteau. I have got it firmly into my head 
that she has exchanged her own clothes for tie | 
tourist’s suit, but what she has done with them | 
after exchanging does not strike me. 

I get through the day in a muddled fashion, 
aimlessly wandering about, until, about eight 
o’clock, I find myseif in the vicinity of the rail- 
way station. A stream of persons is leaving the 
central platform, so I conclude that tne English 
express is in. 

Presently,:in the rear of a mountain of luc- 
gage, talking to the porter who wheels it, comes 
my friend, the guard of the morning. train. 
Seeing me, he stops, and comes towards me 
with a hasty ‘‘ Bon soir, monsieur. There is 
news, I think.” 

“What news? Of the woman in black? 
What have you neard ?” 

“ Monsieur must be prepared fora shock,” he 
says, gently. “There has been a telegram 
from Lille.” 

* Well?” 





« A young man has been killed on the rail 
way—that is, A YOUNG WOMAN IN A MAN’S 
press. Wearing a light-baired wig, it says.” 

“ How killed ?” 

“Murdered!” is his awe-struck whisper. 
“ Stabbed to the heart, nobody knows by whom: 
| She was alone in a compartment, bleedin: ¢ to 
death, when she was found. Ah, monsieur! we 
live in terrible times! She was an aristocrat, 
they think. Wiil monsieur go and see if he can 
identify the body ?” 

“Probably,” I answer, with a shudder, as I 
turn from him horror-struck. 

But I never do; so her words come true: 
* You wiil see my face—nevrermore.” 

Later on, towards midnight, I open the port- 
manteau, to find that it contains, as I might 
have expected, her discarded garments, and, in 
an inner pocket, two letters—one in cipher ; 
the other scribbled in pencil, and evidently 
meant for me: 

«TI thank you, mon ami, for what you have 
done for me. Forgive me that I use you so 
badly in return. I would save you from the 
danger that threatens me. rust me still, and 
if tne day of happiness ever dawns for me I 
will repay. I go to join my son; he is in safety, 
thank God! as I hope to be ere many hours 
over. With him, ina western land- 
cipher explains. Farewell!” 














3y the sudden break I conjectured that we 
had arrived at Amiens sooner than she had 
anticipated. 
The cipher I submitted to an expert, who 
ibili It ran thus: 
* DAUGHTER OF THE Sine’ or SzanzyYNsKI, 
—We warn you that you are regarded with sus- 
picion by the Council of Nine. Twice, we have 
reason to believe, you have interfered to pre- 
vent the execution of our sentence on the hated 
Popeye eo As a test of your fidelity, we there- 
ore decree that you shail yourself carry it into 
fect and one fortnight from the date of this 
we demand from you proof of the death, by 
your hand, of both Strellikofis—your son as 
well as your husband. If you fail us, beware! 
We know wHEN and now to strike ! 
*« Signed for the Council of Nine, 
“Piotr. Juuivusz. Zrauunt.” 


«June 10th, 1867,” is the date it bears— 
exactly fifteen days previous to the Wednesday 
on which I left London. 

That tne threat contained in the last sentence 
had not been an impotent one, her assassination 
in the railway carriage by an undetected hand 
on the following day abundantly proved. 

Poor lady! her patriotism had been cq ual to 
slaying the husband, against whom she had 
very possibly heavy charges to bring on the 
score of mercilessness and tyrannical hate; but 
it could not arm her hand and nerve her heart 
to sacrifice the innocent child, scion though he 
were of a doomed and abhorred race, and ‘in her 
despair she had determined to brave the worst 
ratner than give him up. The sequel proved 
that, cleverly as her plans were laid, she had 
an enemy in the secret society to deal with too 
mighty for a woman’s strength to cope with— 
an enemy well-nigh omnipotent in its opera- 
tions, made so by the extent and number of its 
instruments. No wonder that she failed! 


* * % * * 


It is December in the same year, and, sitting 
beside the couch of my invalid cousin, in the 
gloaming of the short winter day, the firelight’s 
fitful glare alone illuminating: our darkness 
with casual gleams of yellow flame, I have been 
telling her the story I bave just narrated. 

Very silent she is after it has ended, rather 
to my surprise, for Janet is nothing if not sym- 
pathetic. But the silence is accounted for when 
the lamps come in with the five o’clock tea- 
tray. Sne has been weeping, and asI regard 
her with more than usual interest, it comes 
upon me almost like a revelation how purely 
beautifal she is! The classic profile, so clearly 
outlined against its background of dark velvet 
pillow, makes a sudden demand upon my pity. 
Is she not lying there a victim to tne same feel- 
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ing of loss from which I have suffered for 
months past, ever since sHE died ? 

Pity is akin to love, is it not? However, 
whether it be or not, I determine suddenly that 
I will devote my life to her. Why should I not ? 
for she loves me still; and, perchance, I may 
yet save the life that is being “ lost for love” 
by making her happy. I can do this now, for 
I can honestly say that no one in the future 
will ever be dearer to me than she is. As for 
the past, it is over; and the romantic love it 
held for me died out of my life with HER who 
bad my promise and lived to see it fulfilled. 





BROKEN TOYS. 





As I sit to-night in the firelight, 
And dream of the long ago, 

My thoughts fly back to boyhood, 
And set my soul aglow. 

Ah, dreams that long have vanished! 
Oh, vain and fleeting joys! 

Where are the hopes I cherished ? 
Where are my broken toys ? 

My broken toys! Ah, Heaven! 
Sadly my heart recalls 

The dreams that once were dearest, 
And over my soul there falls 

A shadow, like mist at evening 
That drops without sound or noise, 

And shuts me out for ever 
From dreams of my broken toys. 


Yet I dream, as I sit in the firelight, 
Of one who was bright and fair, 

With red, red lips, and sweet blue eyes, 
And curling, golden hair; 

But I’m ail alone in the gloaming, 
For another shares her joys, 

And I’ve naught but the mem’ry left me 
Of my love and my broken toys. 


Oh, for the dreams of childhood! 
Oh, for the joys of youth! 
Where are the visions vanished 
Of hope, and love, and truth ? 
Gone like the years of boyhood, 
Gone like my youth’s sweet joys, 
Nothing is left but ashes— 
Ashes and broken toys! 








Someone having lavishly lauded the late poet 
Longfellow’s aphorism, ‘ Suffer and be strong,” 
a matter-of-fact man observed that it was merely 
a variation of the old English adage, “ Grin and 
bear it.” 

Tue Duke de Saint Simon was a man of 
much talent. He livedin the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. He has written some 
most interesting memoirs. He was sv vain of 
his birth that Marmontel said of him “ that he 
saw in the nation nothing but the nobility, in 
the nobility nothing but the peerage, and in the 
peerage nothing but himself.” 

CaBLE CONNECTION WITH GERMANY. — The 
new cable connecting Emden with the Anglo- 
American cable system of Valentia, and com- 
pleting direct cable connection between Germany 
and the United States, was inaugurated April 
22. The first direct cable message transmitted 
from Germany tothe United States was from 
the Emperor to President Arthur, sending 
greetings and congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of the work. President Arthur appro- 
priately replied. 

Tur Wispom TrrtuH anp Drarness.—Robert 
T. Cooper, M.D., in the “Dublin Journal of 
Medical Sciences,” reports several cases where 
he believes that the deafness owed its origin in 
each patient toa tardy or otherwise abnormal 
eruption of the wisdom teeth. That the teeth 
are often the unsuspected cause of deafness, he 
infers, first, “ from the intimate sympathy exist- 
ing between the teeth and the ears, and the 
consequent very obvious prejudicial effect of in- 
fantile dentition upon these organs. And, se- 
condly, from opserving the number of cases of 
deafness met with that date their initiation 
from the period of life at which these teeth 
appear.” 


THE READER’S BOOK-MARKER. 
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THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


Tuer cruel and barbarous ill-treatment endured 
by the Jews of Russia is not, as many suppose, 
worse now than it has beenin the past. We 
take from our book-shelves a work published 
by Colburn, called ‘‘ Revelations of Russia,” de- 
scribing very forcibly the condition of that 
country in 1844. From one volume we extract 
the following account: 


Let us imagine a whole population, sur- 
rounded for centuries by nations whose bitter 
enmity and prejudice has rendered it a matter 
of astonishment that it should still be in exist- 
ence, and which nothing but the inherent vi- 
tality which has kept the people together since 
the destruction of Jerusalem—a vitality of which 
their Muscovite persecutors offers an almost 
parallel example—could have kept from anni- 
hilation. 

“Not only the tyranny of tbe Russian ad- 
ministration directly weighed, but the oppres- 
sion exercised over the Polish proprietors and 
population had, besides this, reacted on the 
despised Hebrews. The state of degradation, 
misery, and poverty, into which they had thus 
been sunken may be conceived; and it was, per- 
haps, mainly the profits which their commercial 
aptitude and their frontier situation allowed the 
more fortunate members of this community to 
make, together with that extensive charity to- 
wards each other which is such a redeeming 
trait in the Jewish character, that enabled this 
portion of tke Hebrew people to drag on a 
miserable existence. 

«On the one side, the local advantages of the 
country in which they had buried the bones of 
their forefathers for many centuries, and the 
pressure of their misery; on the other, the en- 
ticing venality of the Russian employés—natu- 
rally induced them to devote their energies to 
the contraband trade—the only occupation by 
which the complicated oppression they suffered 
under would allow them to earn bread. At the 
same time, in this way they were not without 
numerous and successful competitors. 

“Instead of improving the organization of 
the Custom-house, instead of giving proper 
salaries to its officers—by a fulminating edict, 
worthy of Nebuchadnezzar or the Pharaohs, the 
Emperor Nicholas remedies this small leakage 
in the revenues of the State, which may equal 
in amount the expenditure wasted on an impe- 
rial fete at Peterhoff, or achange in the uniform 
of one division of his Guards. His ukase up- 
roots the whole of this long-suffering population 
from the soil on which they had been so long 
settled, drives them from their homes and their 
occupations in all the severity of a bitter season 
—men, women and children, by thousands upon 
thousands. 

«When stripped of everything of value, torn 
for ever from its home and country, the whole 
of this community is driven, like a herd of ani- 
mals, into a distant and inhospitable govern- 
ment, before the whips and lances of their 
Cossack escort, exposed to all its brutality ; for 
if the Cossack has many good points in his cha- 
racter, the habit of playing the gendarme all 
his life, in so many regions, has hardened him 
as much to the sufferings of his victims as a 
noble hound to the pangs of the prey it is 
worrying, and if in his undefined, though su- 
perstitious faith, he has any religious prejudi- 
ces, these are all against the children of Israel. 
He is not by any means certain that the Ma- 
hometan faith is not a good enough one in its 
way; but, as regards the Jews, he commonly 
asks, in the words of the bey whom Coleridge 
admonished for striking a young Hebrew— 
‘ Why did he crucify our Christ ?’ 

«To the publication of this edict there is no 
fair parallel to be found in modern history, be- 
cause those by which Isabella and Ferdinand 
expelled the Moors and Jews from Spain, and 
Louis XIV. his Protestant subjects from France, 





in the first place, left the option of conversion, 


and in the next, appear to have been inspired 
by mistaken notions of national and legal in- 
terest—a great object was to be attained by a 
great injustice; whereas the Emperor Nicholas 
has perpetrated a great injustice to obtain a 
little object. 

“It would appear that, unhke Napoleon, to 
whom it is the most palatable flattery to compare 
him, he has always entertained the illiberal pre- 
judice of the Germans towards the Jews. Not 
only had he long since added to the restraint 
which the laws of his predecessor imposed upon 
them, confining them to certain towns, but he 
had refused all composition for the military ser- 
vice of their proportion of recruits; they were 
sent, chained, to their destination, and invari- 
ably employed on the most disagreeable service. 

“In pursuance of this system, they were 
mostly draughted into the navy, which is the 
recipient for all the refuse of the army—a 
strange way of improving its condition. Here 
again they were employed principally on board 
the steamboats and about the engines. 

“ One day the emperor came on board a steam- 
boat, in high good humour. Conversing with the 
foreign inspector, he complimented him on the 
appearance of everything on board, and told him 
to report the most meritorious portion of the 
crew. They happened to be all Jews. The 
emperor’s brow immediately became clouded. 
The inspector remarked, ‘I find them the best 
and most intelligent men I have on the steam- 
boats.’ ‘What!’ exclaimed the emperor, ‘do 
you mean to tell me that two Jews will do the 
work of one Russian?’ ‘Of those I have here, 
I find that one Jew is of more service than two 
Russians.’ The emperor turned short on his 
heels; the men did not receive the expected 
gratuity. 

«« Although, in spite of the law which banned 
their faith, Count Cancrin (the imperial minis- 
ter of finance), Stieglitz (the court banker, the 
Russian Rothschild, and the greatest capitalist 
in the emperor’s dominions), and Jacobi (the 
cleverest of Russian savants and professors) 
were Jews, Nicholas seems never to have 
discarded his bitter prejudice against this 
people. 

“His persecution of the united Greek and 
Roman Catholics was attempted to be concealed 
and veiled, because the sympathies it might 
excite in Hungary and Germany and in the Ro- 
manists’ world might prove some clog, at a 
future day, on the first opportunity which called 
for his interference with them. One dash of 
his pen openly and boldly exiled a whole people, 
torn alike from all associations of the past, and 
launched upon a hopeless future. There was 
no sympathy to fear from any of the nations of 
Germany, because in every State of Germany— 
its empire, its kingdoms, and its principalities— 
this ill-fated race continues to endure a cruel and 
illiberal persecution of opinion.” 








Manironp Usres or THE Bamsoo.— The 
American Consul-General at Shanghai has 
lately sent twenty boxes of bamboo cuttings 
for transplanting in Oregon. He writes that 
in the Chinese Empire, south of the Yang-tze, 
about sixty varieties of bamboo are said to grow, 
although five or six furnish the principal mate- 
rials used. At Foochow and Swatow, the large 
size grows to forty or fifty feet high, and six or 
seven inches diameter ; on the island of Formo- 
sa it is found even larger. The bamboo serves 
at least five hundred different purposes in China. 
The roots are carved into images, lantern 
handles, and canes; the tapering culms are used 
for every conceivable placé where poles and ribs 
can be put ; the leaves are worked into thatches, 
umbrellas, and screens; cut into splints, the 
wood is woven into baskets, plaited into awn- 
ings, and twisted into cables; the shavings stuff 
pillows; other parts supply chop-sticks for eat- 
ing, beds for sleeping, brooms for sweeping, 
pipes for smoking, fuel for cooking, skewers for 
the hair, paper for writing, rods for whipping, 
tables to eat on, buckets for water-drawing, and 
the tender shoots are highly esteemed as a vege- 





table to be eaten. 
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A DINNER NOT OFF THE JOINT. 
BY H. G. SOMERVILLE. 





Ir has just struck me—and that things some- 
times strike us most strangely is a fact beyond 
question. I speak from experience, well remem- 
bering being forcibly struck one evening by a 
potato, which was flung fullin my face whilst 
reciting Tom Hood’s celebrated poem, “ Eugene 
Aram,” a proceeding which was not only un- 
looked for, but uncalled.for, and——but I am 
digressing. 

It has occurred to me, I say, that I have, 
during my career, had a good many “ feeds,” 
being now 36 years of age, during which time, 
at the modest computation of one dinner per 
diem, I must have got through somewhere about 
13,140 meals of some sort; and, as I think the 
subject of dining a decidedly interesting one, it 
is within the bounds of probability that my 
opinion as to the importance of this necessary 
and time-honoured institution may be shared 
by some of the outside public—the more espe- 
cially when I assert with perfect truth that I 
have hobnobbed with princes, have been the 
guest of nore than one Lord Mayor at civic 
banquets, and have also partaken of the primi- 
tive ‘“‘ Wallaby” during a brief sojourn with the 
untutored, but not unfriendly, savage of the far 
north of South Australia. 

Yes, I certainly have had a strange variety of 
dinners, which is somewhat acccunted for by an 
utter absence of pride in my character, which 
has occasioned it to be said of me that I will 
dine with anybody, and so I will—at least with 
anyone who is simple enough to ask me. 

My earliest recollection of dining from home, 
though exceedingly pleasurable at the time (for 
youngsters as well as oldsters think a good deal 
of eating and drinking), is not a very aristo- 
cratic one, as it occurred when I wasa medical 
student studying at Guy’s, and at that time the 
requirements of my stomach were as great as 
the resources of my purse were small. Jolly 
days to look back upon! When the digestion 
was good and the appetite easily satisfied, pro- 
vided a certain quantity of something was forth- 
coming, quality I fear must have been a se- 
condary consideration, for the house which my 
chums and self invariably used was one that had 
been proved by experience to give the largest 
quantity of food for a shilling in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The Borough was the locality, and the name 
of the caterer Brown ; and the other day, being 
fired by the recollection of those halcyon days, 
I repaired to this same Borough to see whether 
I could now be charmed by the arrangements, 
the memory of which was so pleasant, and with 
which arrangements I used to be so satisfied. 

It was a rash, foolish idea, and the disap- 
pointment I experienced was no other than i 
might have expected, and no less than I de- 
served. It was ingenuous, truly, to think for one 
moment that the boiled beef and carrots which 
were so toothsome in the days of my youth 
would be palatable now—would be relished by 
an appetite which has not grown by what it has 
fed on, but, “au contraire,” requires tempting to 
no small extent. 

The place, the old place—the establishment 
that I was wont to call mine—was gone, as far 
as the exterior was concerned, the building hav- 
ing been quite altered, and the name of Smith 
being substituted for the well - remembered 
but hardly less plebeian one of Brown. Ap- 
pearances certainly were against my hopes being 
realized, judging by the outward structure ; but, 
nothing daunted, I entered and found myself 
(much to my disgust) in a modernly-appointed, 
city dining-room. 

In vain I looked around for the snug, cosy, 
little room, which was formerly situate at the 
end of the bar of this inn (it is an hotel now, 
the word “inn” having long since gone “out,” 
and with it I fear much of the comfort at that 
time procurable), for the room in which I had 
passed so many happy hours, where I had had 
s0 many enjoyable cuts from the joint. 

The arrangements, as well as I can remember, 





were not palatial, but excessively snug. Mine 
host, Brown, used to carve, and an old retainer, 
Joe by name, used to wait upon the customers 
who, like myself, were most regular and punc- 
tual in their attendance. 

All this I could see was evidently a thing of 
the past, and instead of my cherished associa- 
tions, which at any rate permitted you to eat 
with comfort, I beheld the (to me) objectionable 
straight-backed boxes, or partitions, common to 
these places, running down the whole length of 
a long, narrow room, in each of which boxes 
were seated six hapless-looking individuals whom 
I could not help pitying, so closely were they 
packed, all necessarily sitting bolt upright, and 
without a scrap of elbow room. 

It was evidently an unfortunate time I had 
selected for my visit, for the place was uncom- 
fortably crowded, and the breaths of the sixty 
or seventy persons present, coupled with the 
steam from the various dishes, to say nothing of 
a blazing furnace at the far end of the room on 
which chops and steaks were being cooked, ren- 
dered the atmosphere anything but pleasant. 

Bustle and noise were the order (or orders) of 
the day, everybody bawling and screeching at 
the top of their voices ; in fact there seemed to 
be more din going on than dinner, and those 
who had been fortunate enough to secure some- 
thing were apparently devouring it against 
time and in defiance of all old-fashioned no- 
tions of the advantages of mastication. 

Everything had a most terribly business-like 
air, the diners seeming to grudge the few mo- 
ments they were compelled to devote to this 
duty (for it could not surely be pleasure), and 
the waiters were too busy and excited to dream 
even of civility or politeness. 

How different, I thought, as I was fairly 
hustled into one of the pens, to the time when 
I was last there, and was waited upon by Gen- 
tleman Joe, as he was called by us—so polite 
and attentive was he in his waiting ! 

A ray of hope flashed through me as I re- 
called his face! Perhaps he may be here yet, I 
thought. 

At any rate I could but ask, so, seizing the 
sleeve of a passing attendant, I inquired if Joe, 
the waiter, were there still, and was surprised 
at receiving an answer in the affirmative, for the 
man sang out: 

“* Joe, you’re wanted on No. 2.” 

In answer to which up tripped an unbealthy, 
sallow-faced looking stripling, possessed of beau- 
tifully-marked features (the result of a severe 
attack of small-pox). 

His appearance was such that it completely 
scared away any idea of joking, or I might have 
said something about old Joe and young Joe; 
but as it was I explained the mistake at once, 
and then felt bound to order something to eat, 
so inquired as to the resources of the ménu. 

«Roast beef, roast mutton, boiled beef and 
carrots, roast veal and bacon, steak and kidney 
pudding, Irish stew, chops and steaks,” he 
rattled out, all in one breath, without a single 
pause or stop, so quickly, indeed, that it was 
impossible to follow what he said if one had 
desired; but having detected boiled beef and 
carrots amongst the number, I made bold to 
order that, and was much staggered by the of- 
fensive-looking youth’s rejoinder, that “ boiled 
beef was rather low.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” I roared, “by 
daring to dictate to me as to the gentility of my 
tastes ? Bring me some boiled beef, sir.” 

By St. Patrick, thought I, things have 
changed, indeed, when a waiter thus presumes. 

** Beg pardon, sir,” said the astonished Joe. 
*‘T don’t think you understood me. I meant to 
say that the boiled beef was a very low cut, sir; 
don’t think you’d like it, sir.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “I beg your pardon. I 
understand. Ah, very well, I will have some 
roast beef, then, and vegetables.” 

«Roast beef, greens,and potatoes. Yes, sir.” 

Which order was whistled up a pipe, and I 
was once more at liberty to notice the change 
the place had undergone. 

As before stated, the characteristic of this 
dining-room was business, and, like tne travelling 





old coaching times, comfort is ignored if it in- 
terferes with speed. No matter how great the 
inconvenience, so long as time, which is so pre- 
cious to the city man, is not wasted. Race, 
tear, gulp down anything, anyhow, utterly un- 
mindful of the old adage, “After dinner sit a 
while.” Digestion seems far too trivial a thing 
to be thought of where minutes are at stake,and 
where asteak is eaten in less than five minutes; 
and thus it was that no one seemed to even notice 
what they were eating. 

When my meat arrived, however, I did devote 
a minute to its scrutiny—in fact, I may say, seve- 
ral minutes, but was still doubtful as to what 
was before me—whether it was beef or mutton ; 
and not liking anything of so undecided a cha- 
racter, I observed: 

“T ordered beef ; you’ve brought me mutton !” 

*‘ Have I,”’ said the waiter. “So it is; Pil’ 
change it, sir.’ And he brought me a second 
plate of precisely the same kind of meat, but 
with a lighter kind of gravy, which I was bound 
to accept and pay for as mutton, though I did 
not eat it; but I was intensely amused before I 
left at noticing, amongst other things, that the 
plate which I refused as not being beef, only a 
few minutes before, was supplied to my opposite 
neighbour as a portion cf roasted bullock and 
gobbled down by him with every appearance of 
satisfaction; upon seeing which I determined 
upon a course of conduct from which I have 
never swerved—not to put my trust in licensed 
victuallers. 








MY DARLING. 





Ar last the tardy twilight’s gone; 
The sun sank redly in the west 
Down banks of haze; now with night's 
dawn 
The moon glows warm, like one caressed ; 
And still, as all the long day through, 
I sit alone and think of you, 
Darling—my darling. 
Where are you, sweet, this summer night P 
Shines the red moon into your face ? 
I think I see the bounteous light 
Touch its fair lines with tender grace— 
I even dare believe I see 
A look of yearning love for me— 
Darling—my darling. 
How long ago was it you went 
And left me waiting here alone ? 
The backward good-bye look you sent 
Lies in my heart and makes a moan, 
Recalling how your red lips bore 
Afar my kisses, sad and sore, 
Darling—my darling. 
I cannot count, they seem so long, 
If weeks or months have passed since 
then ; 
But in my soul a wistful song 
Sings low, and calls you back again— 
Sings all the night and all the day, 
Softly, as unseen angels pray, 
Darling—my darling. 





A Goop Rzason ror Know1na.—Some gentle- 
men ataninn were talking of the beauties of 
foreign scenery. Pat, who was also breakfast- 
ing in the coffee-room, felt called upon to inter- 
fere in behalf of his own country. “ Arrah, 
gintlemen !” said Pat, ‘sure there’s no coun- 
thry in the world aquai to auld Ireland.” 
«Have you ever travelled?” asked the first 
gentleman. ‘Ah, good luck to ye! it’s meself 
has travelled.” ‘‘Have you seen the Falls of 
Niagara?” ‘Well, no.” “Maybe you have 
travelled over Switzerland?” ‘Your honour’s 
mistaken. I’ve been to Donnybrook Fair, 
gintlemen, and sure isn’t that the large piece 
of thravelling intirely?” ‘You have never 
seen any other country but your own, and yet 
you pretend to be a judge whether it is better 
or worse than other countries?” said the first 
speaker, contemptuously. “And sure, who is 
it should be a judge of ould Ireland if it wasn’t 
meself 2? Your honour, wasn’t I born in the 


of the present day compared with the enjoyable | counthry ?” 
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“TyuIs YOUNG MAN RUNS LIKE A WOLF.” 


Tur motives which induced me to her ome a 

in the Grendelwold can matter little to 
xe it to say that for a time I 
was a dweller there. I wasa lonely man, with 
no ties « r duties to call me elsewhere, and that 
secluded district pleased me. ‘lo me, the little 
joys and sorrows and loves and auarrels of the 


simple rustics were asa pastoral drama, of whic 
rned spectat or. 





i was an unconcs 


Most interesting among the actors in that |} 


Grama, as well as most charming of the maidens 
of the valley, was Theresa. When I first came, 
he was but an opening rosebud. She at once 
attracted my attention. Around her there could 
not fail to gather a complication of rustic lovers, 
and rivalries and jealousies which would fur- 
nish me with abundant matier on which to 

phize. 

She had already her admirers—and of these 
t seemed to me t Carl had most chance of 
tecess. He was her near neighbour; they had 
ne together as children, and though there 
were bolder, stronger, and more handsome iads 
the valley, he was in no way ill-favoured or 
to be despis ed. I watched him closely, and felt 
kindly towards the youth. His face spoke of 
I saw that ne loved ner, and 
I wished him every success. My chief fear for 
him was lest he should prove too modest and 
retirine, and that he might thus be eloowed from 
his place by some bolder rival. 














a1 


I 
honesty and truth. 











But, fora while, all went smoothly. I had 
begun to picture to myself the future of this 
young couple. They understood each other, and 
in ti ‘ourtship there could be no more stir- 
er oe in¢ ci ients tran the mildest of lovers’ quar- 
rels, to be in due time happily made up. ‘nen 


the betrothal, the marriage festival, and a calm 
1 spot such as for 
f ancestors. I 
the curtain was to 


wedded life in that peaceft 





¢ influence was the appear- 
li do I remember the day on 
rst seen. It was on the féce of 
tron saint, an occasion upon wbien, ai ft« r 





r 
their religious duties nad .been finisned at the 
church, our whole population gave themselves 

making. 
began when I first 
ras a Young man not 
I noted him whilst 
nt 
His 


ud to sports and mer 





saw the stranger 





easily to be overlook ed. 
it a distance None Others were pre 


dressed as 






so largely grown or so ¢ 








Ci9O w e, in 1 
those of our own peasants, but they were of 
ricner material, and bespoke the greater wealth 
of their wearer. 

I asked of more than one of the bystanders 
who rer might be. None seemed to 
know with any certainty. Some said: “ He 
comes from bevond the Grendel Forest.” 


Otners only poimted or nodded towards the dark 
line of wood wnicn fringed tne slope above the 
lace, and into which few of them had cared to 








But, just then, the wrestling was about to 
Among the first, Carl had engaged with 
panion of his own age andstrength. I was 
ased to see that he was vigorous and 
i that after a well-matched struggle 
in throwing his opponent. I saw 
‘e of triumph towards where 
nding, among the lookers-on. I 
nswering smile of 









Wh eresa was 
thought, too, that I saw ana 


pleasure on the nappy face of the maiden. 


ne same fashion as | 


| 
THE WERE-WOLF OF THE! 


But Carl’s triumph was not for long. He was 
at once challenged by the stranger, Fritz, and 
quickly overthrown. Several others of our 
y‘ ouths in succession measured themselves 

against the conqueror, but each and ali received 
tine fall at his hands. He remained the hero of 
the sport. 

“It was not by greater skiil that he over- 
threw vs,” I heard one of the vanquished saying 
to a comrade, later in tne day, “but he 
dragged us down with the force of a wild 
beast.” 

The wrestling over, the young men prepared 
for a trial ‘of speed. Fritz stripped witn the 
others; and now, for the first time, I was abie 
to see him more closely. 

Ata distance, I had not only admired his tall 





and powerful frame, but I had imagined that 
he must be singularly handsome. I had credited 
him with regular features and a mass of jet 
black hair. Now, however, I saw that for one 
so young the hair and beard were singularly 
mixed with grey, and that though his face, or 


| at least the upper part of it, was well formed, 
|} it was occasionally lighted by an expression 


Mt 





which in some way reminded me of that of an 
angry dog, and this was no doubt aided by his 
teeth, which were remarkably long and white, 
and which glittered whenever he smiled or 
spoke. 

The race began. I felt jealous for the honour 
of our villagers, and flattered myself tnat in 
running, at least, Fritz would find many supe- 
riors. For a ‘while, appearances favoured my 
opinion—all the others were anead of him, and 
foremost was the light-footed Carl. ° Yet tne 
stranger kept doggedly on. I noticed that his 
style of running differed from that of the other 
youths. He moved ata kind of trot. Ifelttnat 
I ougnt to find some comparison for it, but my 
memory did not serve me. 

I spore to an oid peasant who stood near. 

“The master-wrestier,” I said, “ would have 
done well not to have attempted the foot-race. 
He has no chance.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Do not betoo sure,” heanswered. “ Did you 
ever see the wolves tracking a deer? Their. 
speed cannot compare with tne stag’s at first, 
yet, after a time, they outstriphim. This young 
man runs like a wolf.” 

Yes, Fritz ran like a wolf! That was the 
comparison which I had in vain tried to find. 

Gradually the others slackened speed, but not 
so Fritz. ‘Tattrot of his never relaxed. One 
by one, he passed and left all his rivals behind, 
except Carl alone. My young favourite was 
active and ran well. He smarted under his 
late defeat, and strained every muscle to hold 
his own. 

The goal was now near at hand. I stood close 
to the course, and could see how eagerly the 
stranger was striving to win. His eyes were 
fixed on Carl with a look which to me seemed 
to convey more of hatred than kindly rivalry ; 
and when he eame opposite to him, as he did 
near tne end, I observed that he made a side- 
motion towards him with his head, and showed 
his white teeth as a dog might do when he 
snarls at’ his fellow. From that moment Car] 
lost heart; Fritz shot forward, and came in 
victor. 





CHAPTER ILI. 
“TIKE A BIRD BEFORE A SNAKE.” 


I soon found that thouch I had coneeived a 
prejudice against the stranger, our villagers 
cenerally were inclined to look upon him with 
favour. Success makes many friends. Fritz 
had those personal advantages of size and 
strength which our rustic beiles could best ap- 
preciate, and the evidences of superior wealth 
which he bore about him gave him importance 
in the eyes of our men. 

As champion of the sports, it was the privi- 
leze of the new-comer to choose from among all 
the maidens present a partner with whom to 

open the dance. I had before observed his 
eyes straying in the direction of Tneresa. I was 
not surprised when they now rested upon her. 


She at once acceded to his request, w without 
even giving a glance to poor Carl, and through- 
out the dance I noticed that her gaze invari- 
ably followed the motions of her partner, and 
that in eve ry point sre appear red implicit ly to 
obey his wishes. I could not understand this. 
Was it possible that this gay gallant had so 
easily won her fancy, and so soon caused her to 
forget her faithful friend ? 

All watched them with admiration, fora more 
striking couple had never danced on our green- 
sward; but I turned my eyes on poor Carl, 
where, forsaken and humiliated, he stood in the 
background. I could see the cloud on his brow, 
and I felt thankful that his was a timid nature, 
and one not likely to be roused to deeds of 
violence. 

The féte was over. Days passed by. Frit 
went and came, but much of his time seemed t 
be spent in our village. He was in general 
favour among the young men, for he scattered 
his silver with a liberal hand, and none ques- 
tioned but that his home beyond the forest 
must be something far better than our simple 
cottages. 

There could be little doubt as to the motive of 
his frequent visits.. It was near the house of 
Theresa’s parents that he was oftenest to be seen. 
All held that he was wooing her, and that his 
wealti caused his suit to be received with fayour 
by the maiden’s father. 

Theresa herself seemed to shun Carl now, 
Whilst she did not avoid the stranger. It was 
noticed, too; that when he was present a glance 
from him was sufficient to make her do or say as 
hewilled. Allargued from this that he had won 
her heart; yet to me it seemed that when he 
appeared her looks showed more of fear thar 
of joy. The maiden and her ways perplexed 
me. 

I often spoke with Carl, and did my best to 
comfort him; his comrades were rude peasants, 
incapable of sympathizing with mere sorrow of 
the neart. To them his forlorn condition was a 
mere subject for jest. Thus it was that he grew 
to regard me as his best friend. 

Days passed, and one morning it was rumoured 

that Theresa had fled. At daybreak she had 
been seen proceeding with the stranger in 
the direction of the forest. None seemed sur- 
prised at it} He was her superior in position, 
and might, therefore, prefer to carry off his 
bride secretly. All agreed that she was a for- 
tunate maiden. 
When I met with Carl that day I was startled 
to see how great a change a few hours of trouble 
had made in him. His distress was so great 
that I almost feared for his reason. To console’ 
him, I bade him be thankful that he had escaped 
a union with one so lignt and fickle as his lost 
love. But he exclaimed, vehemently : 

«No, no! Theresa is neither light nor fickle. 
She loves me still, and bas never loved this 
man. Sheis bewitched! Under that evil eve 
of his she is like a bird before a snake. On, 
Theresa, Theresa! What will become of rou ?” 
And twisting from me he hurried away towards 
the forest. 

I had gone to bed that night and fallen 
soundly asieep, when Iwas aroused by a handful 
of earth being thrown against my casement. [ 
sprang up and looked out. ‘The moon was full, 
and I could clearly see Carl standing below and 
looking far more wild and agitated. than when 
he had left me. Beside him were his two fine 
hounds, Max and Leo. In his hand he held np 
something which, in that uncertain light, I could 
not well make out. 

“Come down!’ he cried. ‘You must come 
with meat once!” 

I hastily threw on my clothes, and that I 
might not disturb the other oceupants of the 
cottage, of which I was but a temporary in- 
mate, I opened the window and lowered my- 
self from it to the, ground. ‘The height was 
trifling. 

Cari seized my hand. 

“You are my friend,” he exclaimed, ‘and I 
need one! You must come with me!” 


N 





Tinere was so much excitement in his manner 
that I almost feared my dread of the morning 


bad been realized, and that his trouble had de- 
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ranged his brain. I answered, somewhat doubt- 
fully: 

IT will go,” I said, “if I can do any good. 
But where would you have me go ?” 

“Into the forest,” he answered, “and at once. 
‘There is no time to be lost.” 

“Into the Grendel-Forest!’’ I exclaimed. 

I knew well with what superstitious dread 
the peasants regarded its gloomy recesses, even 
in broad day; and now, at midnight, could he 
think of entering it ? 

* Yes, yes; into the forest. Do you see this ?” 

And he again held up the object in his hand. 
I could see it mow. It was nothing more than 
a torn piece of some gaily-coloured fabric. 

“ Well, and what of that ?”’ I asked. 

“ What of this! Do you see? It isfrom a 
woman’s dress—HER dress. Leo brought it in 
his mouth out of the wood.” 

“Ts thatall? The lovers must have passed 
through the wood, and this may have caught on 
a thorn. This is mo reason for such a wild-goose 
chase. Wait till mormimg, and then if it is 
necessary the whole village will turn out to 
search.” 

“T will not wait,” he answered, passionately. 
<‘It may be too late now. In the morning it 
aust be too late. If you wiil not come, I go 
alone. No one else will venture with me into 
the Grendel-Forest at midnight,” and he crossed 
himself. 

Excited as he was, there was no sign of mad- 
ness in his words. 

“Lead on!” I said. “I will go with you.” 

He hurried towards the wood, and I followed. 
Presently, he turned sharply round and ex- 
claimed : 

“Why did Iforgetit? You are unarmed ?” 


“Yes. You gave me no time to think of 
weapons. Shall wego back and find some ?”’ 
“No,mo. See here,” and he touched the axe 


avhich was stuck inhisbelt. “I havethis. You 
shall have my knife,” and, drawing out a long, 
sharp knife, he handed it to me. 





CHAPTER III. 
“mr comers! HE COMES, COMRADE !”’ 


We were now far away from the village, and 
among the broken upland pastures which skirted 
the forest. The dark masses of the wood con- 
trasted strangely with the bright moonlight 
arround us, and looked more black and forbidding 
than usual. I knew well with what suverstitious 
terrors the people regarded these woods, but 
Carl hurried onwards. 

The dogs pressed on in front of us. We 
passed into some sort of opening between the 
crees, though it could scarcely be called a path. 
We were soon in almost pitchy darkness. 
Scareely a ray of moonlight could pierce through 
the thick boughs, and I often stumbled in the 
uneven way. 

Presently a low growl from one of the dogs, 
come distance in front, reached our ears. Carl 
clutched his axe nervously, and muttered : 

“The scent grows warm, comrade! Comeon, 
come on!” 

« What is it?” I asked. 
find ?”” 

“ Hush ! was the only reply; and again we 
moved rapidly forward in silence. 

But now, from as it seemed the very heart of 
the forest, there reached us a loud and piercing 
cry—the howl, as it appeared to me, of some 
savage brute, 

**Do you hear him?” whispered Carl, in an 
excited voice. “Comeon!” 

“Are you mad?” I:answered; “that cry, 
startling though it was, Was only that of a wild 
beast.” 

“Only! I tell you it is himself! We will find 
him. Follow me!’ and his rapid walk became 
almost.a run. 

At some distance through the black arch in 
front of us, we could now see a space of moon- 
light. We must be nearing an opening in the 
wood. Yet all around us was still as dark as 
ever. At our present pace it was impossible to 
move with much caution. I had already made 


“What do they 





several false steps. I now placed my foot on 
some loose object, which, suddenly turning be- 
neath it, threw me violently to the ground. 

I rose with difficulty, and then found that my 
ankle had been so sharply twisted tnat I was 
unable to stand, much more to walk. Carl heard 
my fall, and turned back. I told him what had 
happened. 

A groan eseaped his lips, and he stood for a 
few minutes as if not knowing what course to 
take. But justthen anewsoundreached us. It 
was not now the howl of a beast, but-the shriek 
ofa human voice. Itsounded to me like that of 
@ woman. 

“ Heaven help me!” eried Carl, as he heard 
it. “It is my destiny. I must goalone. Fare- 
well! and, if Ido not come back, farewell for 
ever!” 

He. grasped my hand, and hurried swiftly 
along the path and out imto the open moon- 
light. 

T had again sunk to the ground, and my hand 
was resting on the object which had caused my 
fall. Itwas smooth and:rounded. I had taken 
it fora stone, but now, as my fingers moved 
over it, they met with strange and regular in- 
dentations, and a cry of horror broke from my 
lips as I became aware that it was a human 
skull! In spite of the agomizing pain which the 
effort eost me, I dragged myself from the loath- 
some thing towards the open moonlight, and 
when I had reached it supported myself by 
leaning acainst the trunk of a ¢ree. 

I now found that the open space was of con- 
siderable. extent. rom where I stood the 
ground sloped ‘gently downwards to a little 
brook, along whose eourse were a few bushes. 
Beyond this the meadow again sloped gently 
upwards, till, on another slight eminence, like 
that in which I stood, it was again bounded by 
the dark wall of woodland. 

By the time I had reached my standing-place 
Carl had already passed‘ the rivulet, and I could 
see his retreating figure as he strode up the 
opposite slope. His dogs, scarcely to be seen in 
the dim light, appeared to be ranging in front 
of him, and now and then I could hear them 
give vent to am uneasy growl. How bravely he 
was pressing on to that danger of which he was 
so fully conscious !—and I had once thought him 
timid! I chafed at the thought that I was un- 
able to help him in his peril. Icould only watch 
and listen. 

Carl and his dogs disappeared in the distant 
wood. All was still, and I watched and listened 
in vain. How long this may have lasted, I can- 
not tell; it seemed to me to be hours. Aftera 
time, however, the silence was broken by a faint 
shriek, such as I had heard before. But it was 
not, as before, a solitary one. Others succeeded 
it. Then, ere long, came the deep baying of 
the hounds from the same direction, and soon 
after I heard sounds as of a desperate struggle, 
amid which I could recognize tne tones of Cari’s 
voice. 

All these noises came from far away, but on 
the midnight air at that still spot they were 
clearly to be distinguished. What could be the 
meaning of them? In my helplessness, I listened 
and waited anxiously. Aftera time, they died 
away, and all was again still. 

I did not keep my eyes fixed upon the oppo- 
site slope in vain. After a while I was aware of 
an approaching figure. I could see no dogs, and 
the uncertain gait of the coming man was far 
different from the determined stride with which 
Carl had gone forth ; yet I soon conciuded that 
it must be my friend. 

And Carl it was! As he drew nearer, I saw 
that he bore marks of having been in some 
desperate encounter. He had no axe now, and 
his right arm hung powerless by his side. The 
left, also, seemed so much lacerated as to be 
almost useless. His clothes were torn and 
bloody. Now and then he casta hurried glance 
backwards, as though he expected pursuit. 

“Carl! Carl?’ I cried. “Iam nere, friend! 
What has happened ?” 

“‘ What has happened ?” he exclaimed, in a 
hoarse tone. “I was too Jate! too late! ‘Too 
late to save, and too weak to avenge! Oh, 
Theresa! Theresa!’ 





“Tell me ail. Where have you been? With 
whom have you been fighting ?” 

“T have been to Him! ‘I'he dogsmadea good 
fight ; but Leo was throttled before I came up. 
Max, too, will be dead before this; but he heid 
on bravely when { was disabled, or I should not 
have come back to you.” 

“Thank heaven, Carl, that you have escaped 
with life!’ 

“Escaped!” he cried; “I have not escaped. 
I have no wish to escape. I have no more wish 
for life. I only want to meet him again with 
some chance of success. I have come back that 
you may help me.” 


Alas, Carl! maimed as Iam,I fear that I 
ean do little; but I am ready to share any 
danger with you.” 

With his left hand, which was wet with his 
own blood, he pressed mine, and drew me back 
under the shadow of the tree. Lagain entreated 
him to give me some coherent account of what 
he had seen; but he only groaned and shud- 
dered. 

Yet I noticed that he never for an instant 
withdrew his eyes from the opposite slope. Soon 
they appeared to be rivetted om some object 
which was to me imyisible. 

“‘ He comes! he comes, comrade!’ the young 
man whispered in a low, hollow tone. “Do you 
see him ?” 

“T see nothing.” 

He pointed, and I followed the direction of 
his finger. No wonder that I had before failed 
to see the object of his fears. I had looked for 
some human being. I now found that what he 
was watching so intently was some animal. It 
was ranging swiftly to and fro across the open 
space, much asa pointer might do when beating 
a field, to make sure of scenting acovey. So 
the creature moved backwards and forwards; 
yet at every beat it drew sensibly nearer to 
where we were hidden. 

It is only adog,”’ Isaid. “It is Max. He 
has escaped, and is searching for us.” 

“Tt is indeed searching for us,” answered 
Carl, with ashudder. “Butitisnodog. It is 
HE! Heiscoming! Heaven help us! Ob! if 
I had but my axe and the use of my arm again! 
Where is the knife, comrade ?” 

I had been feeling for it before he spoke. The 
uncertainty of tne coming danger lent it addi- 
tional horror; but the knife would at least en- 
able me to make a desperate resistance. I felt 
eagerly for it; but in vain! I must have 
dropped it in my fall. 

I whispered as much to Carl. 

“Then,” he groaned, “there is no hope for 
us. We haveonlytodie. But such a death!’ 


_ 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘YOU WILL NOT SEE ME AGAIN ALIVE!” 


NeaReER and nearer the creature came. It was 
now sweeping backwards and forwards in its 
silent beats on our side of the rivulet. Plainly, 
it was hunting Carl down, and making sure that 
its victim had notdoubled back. Forwards and 
backwards, backwards and forwards, it passed ; 
and never did I endure moments of more hor- 
rible or sickening suspense than whilst awaiting 
the coming of the beast, whatever it may be, 
alike unable to defend myself or to fly. 

Nearer and nearer it came, and nowI could 
distinguish its shape more clearly. It seemed 
to me far beyond the common size—but that 
might be a delusion of the uncertain moonligat 
or of my over-excited senses—yet it was only a 
wolf, a solitary wolt! 

“Take courage!’ I whispered to Carl. “It 
is nothing but a single wolf. Wearetwo. It 
will not dare attack us.” 

“‘Not dare!’ he answered. ‘“ Do you know 
what that wolf is? It is himself! It is Fritz!’ 

Yes, I felt it. The old superstition was no 
myth, Fritz was a were-wolf. The very build 
and motion of the stranger athlete were to be 
traced in the beast. 

A few beats more would bring him upon us, 
but they gave me time to recover my self- 
possession. 
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“Carl,” I said, “you have still the use of 
your legs. You must escape. Leave me to 
deal with him alone.” 

“To deal with him,” answered Carl, quite 
calmly, “ means only to die; and that must not 
be, friend. This is my quarrel. You would not 
have been here but for me. Stay where you 
are. It is me, not you, that he seeks; and if he 
finds me you may escape. I must meet him. It 
is better so. I bave no wish to live, after what 
I have seen to-night. Farewell! and may 
heaven bless you for your goodness tome! You 
will not see me again alive!” 

I put out a hand to detain him, but he was 
gone. He had darted out into the moonlight, 
and, crossing the track of the creature, was 
hurrying back in that direction from which he 
had come. He was trying to lead the beast as 
far as possible from me. Brave and generous 
Carl, how much had I formerly under-rated your 
character ! 

He succeeded in his design. Pursuer and 
pursued passed from my sight. Time for cool 
thought was again allowed me. The knife must 
be at the place where I had fallen. Dark as it 
was, it was not impossible that I might still 
find it. Throwing myself upon the ground, I 
dragged myself on hands and knees towards the 
spot. 

Alas! Before I could gain it a ery reached 
my ears which told me that I shouid see my 
friend Carl no more in life. 

In the thick darkness of the wood, it was no 
easy matter to find the precise place; and more 
than once, as I groped about, my hands came in 
contact with what were doubtless human bones, 
companions probably to the skull which had 
caused my fall. But these brought me no 
horror now. Everything depended upon my 
search. To my joy, I grasped it at last! 

But that joy was of brief duration. Almost 
at the same instant I heard a rustling behind 
me, and before I could throw myself into any 
posture of defence I was borne down beneath 
the monstrous brute that had stolen on me un- 
awares. 





[FascINATED !] 


At the moment I was as if paralyzed, and 
when sensation returned it brought only a 
dull and indistinct knowledge that I was being 
dragged swiftly onwards, but whither, I neither 
knew nor cared. Thenall was blank again. 

But atter a while there came a fuller gleam of 
consciousness. I was no longer in motion. I 
felt that for the moment I was released from the 
grip of myenemy. I had even energy enough 
to cast my eyes round to see that I was ina place 
where unspeakable horror surrounded me, and 
that a savage brute face was glaring into mine, 
with the glittering teeth and the expression 
which I so well remembered as belonging to 
Fritz. That the knife was safe in my grasp was 
my one thought. In another moment I was deal- 
ing fierce blows witn it; and again all grew 
darkness around me. 

It must have been long ere I recovered from 
my fainting fit. When I did so my eyes met 
the light of day, and many voices were talking 
near me. I knew them for those of my peasant 
neighbours. I learnt afterwards that the vil- 
lage had become alarmed at the absence of Carl 
and myself; we had been tracked to the wood, 
and the whole population had turned out to 
search for us. 

When I looked around I saw that two rude 
stretchers had been made of branches, and 
upon these were laid two covered objects whose 
outlines suggested human bodies. I knew well 
what they were. I could not easily forget the 
sight which had met my vision when I had first 
been dragged to that dreadful place. It was 
good that they should be closely shrouded. It 
would be well that no human eyes should ever 
look upon these forms again—forms that had so 
recently been the handsome Carl and the pretty 
Theresa. 

A third stretcher was in preparation and a 
third body lay near me. I could scarcely credit 
my eyes as they rested on it. It was no wolf, 
but Fritz, the man as I had known him. The 


old wolf-like expression was fixed upon his face; | 


the restless eyes were set now and dim, but from 
the open mouth the long white teeth glittered as 





of old. He still wore his gay clothes, but they 
were stained with blood now; and in his breast, 
in the same places where my knife had pierced 
to the heart of the savage beast, there were 
deep and ugly gashes. Not far away lay the 
carcases of the two brave dogs. 

I was taken to the village, and before long 
was well enough to tell my tale. I need hardly 
say that it was received by the officials with utter 
incredulity. I was thrown in prison on the 
charge of murder. 

It was well for me that theso-called supersti- 
tion of the peasant witnesses were in my favour. 
They believed me. By their means it was that 
I escaped, and barely escaped, with my life. 
Since then I have never dared to retrace my 
steps towards the Grendelwold; nor whilst life 
lasts will anything again induce me to revisit 
the scenes connected in my memory with the 
horrors of that dreadful night. 





Droms were beaten for the first time on the 
entrance of Edward III. into Calais, in 1347. 


Wuat We Owe ro tHe Trres.—A country 
cannot continue to be populous nor highly 
civilised when its forests, or their equivalent in 
coal, are lost toit: But this loss has been ex- 
perienced by many nations. The whcle Eastern: 
world was once well wooded. Roman and Greek 
writers assure us of this. Vast regions of Europe 
and Asia, by wars and wantonness and impru- 
dence, have been stripped of their forests. A 
belt of woodland stretching from the Pyrenees 
to the Himalayas has beem swept away, and 
what was a region once fertile and populous: 
now barely sustains a people scanty in numbers. 
It isa significant fact that great deserts now 
occupy the original seats of the human race, and 
extend on every route of their migrations. Hum- 
boldt is reported as saying: “ Men in all climates: 
seem to bring upon future generations two. 
calamities at once—a want of fuel and a scar- 
city of water.” The two come alike from the 
destruction of the forests. —“ Harper’s.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A REMARKABLE FUNERAI 


Tue next morning was fine and promising, 
the frost still continuing; and Bertram, if he 
had otherwise been likely to forget his engage- 
ment, would have been reminded of it by the 
silence of the inn and the early absence of all 
the strangers, most of whom, there was reason 
to suspect, had gone off with the view of wit- 
nessing or taking part in the funeral honours of 
Captain le Harnois. 

This, however, was a conjecture which Ber- 
tram owed rather to his own sagacity than to 
any information won from the landlord, who 
seemed to make it a point of his duty to pro- 
fess entire ignorance of the notions of all whom 
he harboured in his house; and, with respect to 
the funeral in particular, for some reason of his 
own, seemed to treat it as a mysterious affair not 
to be publicly talked of. 

Taking the direction of Aberkilvie, Bertram 
pursued a slanting course to the sea—but so as 
to command a view of the first reach of the 
valley through which the funeral was: to pass; 
his purpose being to drop down into the pro- 
cession, from the hills which he was now trav- 
ersing, at any convenient spot which the cir- 
cumstances of the ground might point out. 

At length, on looking down from the summit 
of a hill, he descried the funeral train ; the head 
of the column had apparently been in motion 
for some time, and was now winding through 
the rocky defiles into the long narrow strath 
which lay below him; but such was the extent 
of the train that the rear had but just cleared 
the seashore. It was a solemn and impressive 
spectacle to look down from such a height upon 
the sable and inaudible procession slowly steal- 
ing its onward way and meandering along the 
narrow ribbon-like paths that skirted the base 
of the mountains. 

The mourners were naturally a silent train, 
even when viewed from a nearer station; but 
from Bertram’s aerial position the very horses 
and carriages seemed shod with felt. 

So far as he could make out the objects from 
the elevation at which he stood, the procession 
opened with a large hearse, by the side of 
which walked four stout mariners as mourners. 
Close behind the hearse followed about a dozen 
post-chaises, and by the side of each walked a 
couple of sailors armed with cutlasses. 

Immediately in the rear of the post-chaises 
followed those who claimed relationship to the 
deceased, amongst whom Bertram fancied that 
he could distinguish plumes of feathers, and 
occasionally, as the inequalities of the ground 
threw the files into a looser array, a motley 
assemblage of colours and a glittering of 
arms. 

From this leisurely view, however, of the 
procession, as in the character of an indifferent 
spectator, Bertram now gradually dropped down 
the hill in order to take his station in it as an 
active participator in its labours. 

The speed and direction of his course pro- 
claimed his purpose; and, although the majo- 
rity of the train walked with their heads bent to 
the ground, there were many who saw him, and 
all with one accord called aloud to him, before 
he took his place in the train, to cut himself a 
knotty cudgel. This symbol of fraternity Ber- 
tram had wholly forgotten to provide; and ob- 
serving that in fact all the mourners carried 
one, he hesitated not to cut a stout bough out of 
the first thorn bush he happened to see. This, 
however, chanced to be so large, knotty, and 
clublike, that Bertram could not forbear secretly 
comparing his own appearance with that of the 
heraldic wild man of the woods as emblazoned 














[‘‘ THEY HANGED HIM HERE!’”’] 


in armorial bearings. Indeed, this whole cere- 
mony of initiation struck him as so whimsical, 
and so nearly resembling the classical equipment 
for the funeral regions dictated by the Sibyl to 
#£neas, that he took the liberty—on assuming 
his place in the funeral train—to put a question 
to his next neighbour on the use and meaning of 
so singular a rite: 

“Was it an indigenous Welsh custom, or a 
custom adopted from France on this particular 
occasion in honour of Captain le Harnois ?” 

His neighbour, however, happened to be some- 
what churlish and surly, and contented himself 
with replying : 

“The meaning of it is this: there are a 
d——d number of dogs in this country; and 
there’s no keeping them in any order without 
cudgels—that’s the use of them !” 

For some time the procession advanced with 
great order and decorum ; and, so long as the 
sea continued to be visible in the rear, a pro- 


¢ 





found quietness and silence reigned throughout 
the multitude; but no sooner had the windings 
of the hills and the inequalities of the road 
shut out the seashore from their view, thana 
freer movement of feeling began to stir through 
the train and to relaxall the previous restraints. 
One coughed; another hemmed and hawed; 
some began to unmuffle their voices from the 
whispering way in which they had hitherto 
spoken ; and others, who had acquaintances dis- 
persed up and down the procession, conversed 
with them from a distance in loud and familiar 
tones. 

Once invaded, the whole solemnity of the pro- 
cession was speedily dissolved ; and a corpulent 
man, stepping out of the line, threw himself 
down upon a stone, unbuttoned his coat and 
waistcoat, and at the same time sang out: 

«« Let who will endure this devil’s march, I'l} 
not go a step further without a dram. You 
there a-head, have you got anything to drink? 
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ey ahoy! have you no gin under hatches ? 


m d a if I goa step further without grog ; 
and Captain le Harnois 1 may turn out, and tum- 
ble to ‘his grave head over heels for me, unless 
you bring us a glass of sometning—I don’t care 
what. D—n this walking on foot! Come, 
bear a hand there! Do you hear, you Iubbers 
ahead? What the devil! I say—Hearse ahoy !” 

When once’a mutimeer steps forward, he is 
pretty sure of another to second him; for it is 
out the first step aver the threshold which 
alarms men. §So it was here. Tne standard of 
revolt whieh the corpulent man had set up 
was soon flocked to by many others, as well cor- 
pulent as lean ; and a general clamour was raised 
for spirits or wine. | * 

This meeting withno attention, a Dutch con- 
cert began of songs in every possible style— 
hunting songs, sea songs, jovial songs, love 
songs, comic songs, political songs, together 
with the lowest obscenity and ribaldry ; 3 all 
which floated on the breeze through the sinuous 
labyrinths of the mountains in company with 
the Catholic chants and anthems which ai- 
tended the body of Captain le Harnois. 

Never man had merrier funeral. 

Singing being over, then commenced every 
possible variety of ingenious mimicry of every 
possible sound known to the earth beneath or 
the waters under the earth—howling, braying, 
bleating, lowing, neighing, whinnying, hooting, 
barking, catterwauling ; until at length a grave 
and well-dressed man stepped forward to expos- 
tulate with the insurgents 

In this person Bertram immediately recog- 
nized the manager of the theatre, and was thus 
at once able to accoumtifer ‘the motley-coloured 
dresses and the plumes ef feathers which he 
had seen. 

Him, however, the secetiers refused to hear: 

“ What! Listen‘to a narlequin, whom every 
man may see forsixperice !” 

And the imsurrection seemed likely to pros- 
per. 
The conduetors of the funeral, however, who 
had advanced far ahead with the wan of the pro- 
cession, now réturmed and proposed an accom- 
modation with the malcontents, by virtue of 
which they-should be allowed triple allowance of 
wine and spirits at the place of their destina- 
tion im lieu of all demandsom ‘the road, which 
on certain waguely-indieated ¢onsiderations it 
was dangerous to 

Even this proposition, however, would not | 
perhaps have been accepted by ‘the musical in- 
surgents, but fora sudden alarm which oceurred 
atthismoment. A-sailor, who hai been recon: 
noitring from the meighbouring heights, ran 
hastily ‘down with the that the Ex- 
cise officers were apr 

Under this pressure of common danger the 
treaty was immediately concluded ; all resumed 
their places in the procession, and tie funeral 
anthems began to peal through the winding 
valleys again. 

Bertram, indeed, wno heard some ‘persons in 
his neightourhood still uttering snatches of 
ribaldry, anticipated some serious collision of the 
sacred music with the profane just as the officers 
were passing. 

But, on the contrary, the vilest of the ribalds 
passed from their ale-house songs into the 
choral music of the funeral service with as much 
ease as amusician modulates out of one key into 
anotier. 

In afew minutes a halt, which ran through 
the whole long line of tne procession, announced 
by a kimd of sympathy what was taking place 
in its head. Some stop and cross-questioning it 
had to parry from a small party of Excise offi- 
cers; but that was soon over. The excisemen 
rode slowly past them on their sorry jades, and 
reconnoitered them suspiciously, but gave them 
no further interruption; and the whole line 
moved on as freely as before. 

The funeral train now advanced for sometime 
without interruption. 

The next disturbance of the general harmony 
arose in the shape of some political songs of an 
inflammatory character, which were sung in a 
loud voice, immediately recognized by Bertram 
as that of Mr. Dulberry. 








Much it surprised him to find the reformer in 

a situation of ‘this character, which apparently 
80 little fuel to the peculiar passions 
which devoured him. 

However, Mr. Dulberry afterwards made it 
evident to Bertram that it ees || 
deal. For, in the first place, he enerished a 
secret hope that the whole meeting was of aa 
unlawful character ; and, in the second place, he 
was sure of being treated to the eonsolations of | 
smuggled brandy, in which, besides its intrinsic | | 
excellence, every glass would derive an addi- | 
tional zest from the consideration that it had 
been the honoured means of cheating Govern- 
ment out of threepence-halfpenny. ~“ 

With all his horror, however, of regular gov- 
ernment and subordination, Mr. Dubberry was 
made sensible that on the present occasion he 
must submit to some such oppression; ‘for, as 
he was wholly unsupported in his anmeyance, 
the mgnagers were determined to prevent its 
spreading by acting with summary vigour. 


Accordingly, the veforme: was roughly seized, 
and madé sensible the determined air of 
those abowt him that¢biseconduct could not be 
tolerated. 


Threats, however; seldam weiched much with 
Mr. er “%o all sa@h ‘areuments he was 
in the habit of retorting Magna Ciarta, the Bill 
of Rights, Haleeas ‘Corpus, etc.; and to the 
rough gestures 6f who had seized him, he 
objected actions.6f as and battery. 

Seeing whom ‘they bad to deal with, one of 
the coolest tne the managers applied an 
argu better suited to his temper : 

“« Sve you @ spy, Mr. Sc informer 
tool of 


“Mr. Duliccaphe dumb OE 

* Because,” comtinued the other, “you are 
now abetting the of Government, whose 
active opposition anticipate (according to 
some’private information we have received) at 
the next tell-bar. “Weare fast. approaching it. 
And they will desire no better = for stoppine 
our style and ‘tendency 0 of 


was restored ; again the 
rose, filling the marrow valley through wiich 
the road lay. : 

Meantime, the leaders of the company mus- 
tered behind the chaises, which had now been 


ibated to's elect party of Eeiente These, 
however, were concealed bythe long mournins 
cloaks ; and nothing was allowed to appear that 
could tend to throw any colourable doubt-on the 
pacific character of the procession. 





CHAPTER XV. 
SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. 


Tus head of the train had now reached the 
gate. An abrupt nalt ensued ; and half a dozen 
well-dressed persons went forward to demand 
the cause of this interruption. High words 
were soon heard passing between the parties; 
and numbers began to quit their stations in the 
procession and press forward—some from secret 
orders to that effect, and others from anxious 
curiosity. 

Among the latter was Bertram, who, begin- 
ning to feel no little alarm and suspicion at the 
aspect which the affair was unpleasantly assum- 
ing, came up just as one of the spokesmen on 
the side of the funeral was exclaiming: 

* So, then, you refuse to respect the order of 
the Lord Lieutenant ?” 





“By no means,” replied a revenue officer, 


**by no means. We have the hichest respect 
for the Lord Lieutenant andrhis orders.” ~~ 

“ You mean to-say, then, that ‘the order is a 
forged one ?” 

“No, not forged; but granted, perhaps, on 
forged representations. Sane Lord Lieutenane 
is no more satisfied with the truth of the allega 
tions which obtained that otder than we are.” 

“That is false, sir. The Lord Lieutenant is 
perfectly satisfied, as some here can testify, and 
it is a mere accident, and owing no doubt to the 
earliness of our departure from the shore, that 
his carriage is not in the train.” 

“You deceive yourselves, gentlemen. It is 
no accident. Information -was. given to Sir 
Morgan late last night which determined him 
to alter his intentions in taat point, or at. least 
tosuspend them. Satisfy us taat the body of 
Captain le Harnois is in that hearse, and, we 
will immediately despateh an express to Wal- 
ladmor Castle, from which a carriage and 
attendants will be able to join you in two hours 
by the cross-road of Festiniog.”’ 

But, good heavens! is it possible that you 


can wish to disturb the remains of a gallant - 


officer aud a legitimate descendant of the Mont- 
morencies? Why, sir, the-most savage island- 

era of the South Seas respect the rights of tue 
dead! The son of Captain le Harnois is im tne 
eompany; will not his word of honour, the word 
of a Montmorency, be a sufficient guarantee for 
you. The bare name of a Montmorency, the 
first. French family tiat ever received baptism, 
ought to be a passport. tarough Caristendom ?” 


“Itis a name,” replied the. offiger, “‘tnat will - 


pass no turnpike-gate in Merionetuashire. And, 
to cut the matter short, not a carriage shall 
pass this gate till we have searched it.” 

But af. you, disregard the name,of Mont- 
morency, will you showno honour to the Lilies 
of France? . The deceased captain mounted the 
flag of his Most Christian Majesty. Are you 
not afraid of causmg a rupture between tne 
Courts.of St. James,and St. Cloud ?” 

The officer smiled, and said he hoped it. would 
not come to that. 

“* Perhaps not; but what will prevent it? 
Why, this,.my friend : that you will yourself be 
made the sacrifice. It is notorious that the 
English Treasury are just now shy of war. 
Something, however, must be thought of to 
appease the wounded honour of france, Lord 
Londonderry will send down a man-trap; some 
dark night you will be kidnapped, and your 
head will be sent to the Tuileries.” 

A burst of laughter followed, in which Ber- 
tram was surprised to perceive that many of his 
own party joined as heartily as the other. 

Some, however, of a weather-beaten, sea- 
faring appearance, listened with manifest im- 
patience to this conference ; and one of them, as 
spokesman for the rest, cried out: 

“My eyes! what's the good of all this jaw ? 
Get out of my way, Master Harlequin, and go 
aft! Noble captain, shail us iay ’em aboard?” 

So saying, he turned his eye upon a young 
man near tne hearse, who had been pointed out 
to Bertram as young le Harnois and chief 
mourner. His hat was slouched over his eyes, 
and his side face oniy presented to Bertram, 
who in this, however, fancied again that he saw 
enough to recognize the stranger who had so 
much impressed - him. in the gallery of the inn. 

But he had little time for examination; ina 
moment after the young man whispered to a 
person who stood on his right and to another 
on his left. These retired a little to the rear, 
whilst a strong party, that had gradually coi- 
lected in advance of the hearse, rapidly fermed 
and dressed in a line facing the revenue officers. 

At that instant the young.man whistled, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, upwards of forty 
cloaks were slipped off—discovering a stout 
body of sailors well armed with pistols, dirks, 
and cutlasses, and some of them ¢arrying car- 
bines slung at their backs. 

A general huzza followed; the two persons 
who had gone to the rear, each with seven or 
eight followers, ran severally to the rignt and 
leit at right angles from the road straight up 
the steep hills which rose on eaca side; then, 
making a short circuit, they descended ‘like a 
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torrent in the rear of the revenne officers, 
swarmed with the agility of cats over their 
waggons, and from these upon the turnpike gate, 
whence they threw themselves with ease on the 
horses, riding en,croupe behind the officers, who 
on their part, being hemmed in by a party far 
outnumbering themselves in front and by the 
gate behind, had no means of counteracting the 
manceuvre. 

In this awkward situation—pinioned from 
behind, and too ill-mounted to have any hope of 
charging through. so dense a crowd of armed 
men, whose rear rested upona triple line of post- 
chaises—the officers saw that resistance would 
be fruitless ; and unwillingly they gave up their 
arms. 

Meantime, a stronger party of officers, who 
were on foot, had retired into a little garden 
adjoining to the turnpike-house, and were now 
drawn up behind a low hedge. 

To dislodge these, a select body of sailors was 
ordered forward, which ‘‘the chief mourner” 
headed in person. 

As they were advancing, the officers dis- 
charged their pistols, of which, however, not 
many were loaded with ball, so powerful a re- 
sistamce not having been anticipated; and the 
result was that nobody was wounded except the 
commander of the party, and he only by a flesh 
wound in his left arm. 

According to the directions previously given 
them, before the officers had time to reload, the 
whole party of sailors, rushed in upon them, 
and, without unshipping their fire-arms or cut- 
lasses, attacked them with oudgels. 

Ten or eleven out of the five-and-twenty were 
instantly stretched on the ground and dis- 
armed; of the remainder, the major part scaled 
the turnpike-gate, and succeeded in throwing 
themselves in a waggon which was drawn up 
with its broad side across the road. 

Beyond this were drawn up two other lines of 
earts, into the last of which, for the sake of 
keeping open their retreat, they stepped. 

From these, however, the horses had not been 
taken out; they were simply backed up at right 
angles to the two inner lines, which stood across 
the road, the horses’ heads looking down the 
road. Here they posted themselves, half their 
faces in one direction, half in another. 

“Now, then, for my boarders!” said the 
young leader, jocosely. ‘“ Where are my 
boarders ?” 

Instantly an active party, whom he ordered 
not to advance beyond the second range of 
carts, swarmed over the gate; two or three 
others meantime slipped round by the hill, and, 
whilst the “ boarders ” engaged the whole atten- 
tion of the enemy, avplied their cudgels so sud- 
denly and so vigorously to the horses that they 
started off at tull gallop; and to prevent any 
early relaxation of their speed, the sailors ran 
along with them for fifty or sixty yards, be- 
labouring them with exemplary vigour. 

The consequence of this sudden movement 
was that five lost their balance and fell over- 
board. All the rest continued to scud along the 
road in the two heavy vessels on board which 
they had embarked themselves — repeatedly 
crossing and nearly running foul of each other 
—until at length, just as “they approached a 
turn of the road which would have carried them 
out of sight of their enemies, they came into 
sudden and violent collision. Both carts cap- 
sized, and all on board were shot out to every 
point of the compass, 

A roar of laughter ascended from the sailors, 
who now proceeded hastily to collect their tro- 
phies and to clear the road of obstructions. 

The captured arms were tossed into a light 
eart, which was sent on before. Taree of the 
horses, selected with due regard to their dull- 
ness and moral incapacity for trotting, were 
harnessed to the waggon, which was given up 
to those of the revenue officers who nad sus- 
tained any hurt in the engagement. 

The rest were mustered and directed to go 
about their business by the same road which the 
funeral train had just traversed. By these 
arrangements all danger of immediate pursuit 
was obviated, the turnpike being eighteen 
miles in that direction from the nearest town. 





The chapel of Utragan, four miles ahead, was 
fixed as the place at which all the horses and 
arms would be left for their owners on the en- 
suing night; and then the enemy were finally 
turned adrift with three cheers and a glass of 
French brandy to those who chose to accept it. 

** And now, my lads,” said the leader, after 
ordering a double allowance of brandy to be 
served out to every man, “now we must make 
the most of our time. So leave the carts here, 
clap the horses on as leaders to our own, and 
push forward to Utragan, where we must all 
rendezvous, and somewhere in that neignhour- 
hood will consign our cargo to safe custody.” 

So saying, he mounted one of the horses and 
hastily rode.off. 

Then followed a scene which put the finishing 
hand to the dismay and astonishment of Ber- 
tram, who had stood aloof during the late en- 
gagement,.and which formed an appropriate 
close to the funeral of Captain le Harnois. 

The cart horses were distributed, as far as 
they would go, amongst the carriages; the 
hearse, which originally had four, was now, 
therefore, drawn by six. A jolly boatswain, who 
had armed his heels with a pair of immense old 
French spurs, rode the leaders—a_ couple of 
huge, broad-backed, plough horses ; his mourn- 
ing cloak he used by way of saddle; and in lieu 
of whip he produced the “ cat” of the ‘“‘ Fleurs- 
de-lys. 

The two hinder pairs were driven with long 
reins by a sailor whose off leg was a wooden 
one; this he turned to excellent account by 
thumping the foot-board incessantly, to the 
great alarm of the horses. 

Assessor to him upon the box sat an old fisher- 
man, who made himself useful to the concern by 
leaning forward and: flagellating the wheel 
horses with one of the captured cart whips. 
Upon the roof were mounted sixteen or eighteen 
sailors, two of whom in one corner were per- 
forming a minuet, with a world of ceremonious 
bows and courtesies to each other; and most 
of the others were linking hands and dancing 
the steps of a hornpipe “about a man in the 
centre, who had tied his mourning cloak to his 
cudgel by way of flag, and was holding it aloft 
to catch the breezes which streamed through 
narrow defiles of the hills. 

None but sailors, well practised in treading 
the deck of a rolling ship, could possibly have 
maintained their footing ; for the boatswain, 
the wooden leg, and the fisherman, kept up 
their horses inexorably to their duty of an im- 
mutable gallop. The hearse and its plumes flew 
through the solitary valley; the post-chaises, 
carrying a similar crew on their upper decks, 
flew after the hearse; and in the rear of the 
whole, with all the sail they could crowd (but 
“haud passibus equis”’), flew a long straggling 
tail of pedestrians, with cloaks streaming, out- 
stretched arms, and waving hats, hallooing and 
upbraiding the sailors for not taking them on 
board. 

Amongst them the most conspicuous was Mr. 
Dulberry; with his cloak tucked about his 
middle, “succinct for speed,” he spun along 
with fury in his eyes, howling out at every mo- 
ment: 

«Stop, ye cursed aristocrats! All men are 
equal. Stop for your pedestrian brother, ye vile 
aristocratic hounds!”’—but all in vain; the 
sailors had shouting enough of their own to 
mind. 

From the hearse, which acted as commodore 
to the whole squadron, a running fire of. signals 
and nautical instructions was kept up fore and 
aft: 

« Now bowson ! now Fisherman! what are you 
after ?—keep ’em up, keep’emup. Loox at that 
great lumbering devil.” 

« What, THaT ?” 

“No, that on the starboard ; by ——! heruns 
likeacow. Who's gota stone Pp Here, i hand it 
us; and I'll send him aremembrance. Mess- 
mates astern, keep a sharp look out; tnere’s 
breakers ahead! Now, bowson, come—what 
are youupto? Give that off leader of yours a 
kick forme. Look at him. He never was out 
of a plough field ; and he thinks he’s ploughing 
for the devil. Have you ever a bullet, bowson ? 





Drop it into his ear and he’ll gallop like a pig 
inastorm. Fisherman, you throw the lash as 
if you were trout-fishing. Here, give us your 
whip and I'll start him—an old black devil! 
Now, bowson, mind how you double Cape 
Horn !” 

In the next moment Cape Horn was doubled ; 
one after one the flying squadron of hearse and 
chaises, which still continued to scud along lixe 
clouds before the wind, whirled round a point 
of rock and vanished like a hurricane; in a few 
minutes. the flying pedestrians nad followe: 
them. The hubdbub of shouts, halloos, curses, 
and travelling echoes, were hushed abr uptly 
the silence of the grave ; the wild specta 
black draperies and fierce faces had fled liize an 
exhalation or a delirium; all were locked up 
from tne eye and the ear by the lofty barrier- 
of another valley, and Bertram, who nad line: 
behind—and now found himself left alone ina 
solitary valley witn a silence as profound uncer 
the broad lignt of three o’clock in the afterno 
as elsewhere at midnignt—felt so much p 
plexed by this abrupt transition and the tunui- 
tuous succession of incidents, tnat for some tim» 
he was almost disposed to doubt whether Cap- 
tain le Harnois, and the funeral of Captain i 
Harnois, and everything that related to Capiain 
le Harnois, were not some aerial pageant bre: 
out of these. melancholy vapours wh ien are often 
attributed to the solemn impressions of mountain 
solitudes. 














CHAPTER XVI. 


RUNNING INTO DANGER. 


In this perplexity, whilst sitting down to 
clear up vent thougats and to consider of hi- 
future mot , Bertram suddenly rememberea 
that lenbodiannle before the attack on the re- 
venue officers, a note had been put into ii 
hand—wnhich he had at that time neglected t 
read under the overpowering excitement of ti 
scene which followed. 

Tnis note he now drew from his pocket. It 
was written in pencil, and contained tne follow- 
ing words: 

“You wish to see the ruins of Ap Gauron 
In confidence, therefore, let me tell you that tne 
funeral train will direct its course upon a dit- 
ferent point. Take any convenient opportunity 
for leaving this rabble, and pursue your route to 
the abbey through the valley which brancnes 
off on tne left. You will easily reach it by) 
nightfall, and you will there receive a welcome 
from “An Otp FRrrenp. 


The day was uncommonly clear and bright 
the frosty air looked sharp, keen, and in a man- 
ner vitreous; and everything wore a cheerful 
and promising aspect, except that towards th: 
horizon the sky took that emerald tint whic 
sometimes on such days foreruns the approac: 
of snow. 

However, as it was now too late to return to 
Machynleth whilst the daylight lasted—and a- 
the ruins of Ap Gauvon were both in themseive- 
and in their accompaniments of scenery, accora- 
ing to the description which had been given o: 
them, powerfully attractive to Bertram—ne re- 
solved to go forward in the track pointed 
out. 

After advancing a couple of miles, he bent 
his steps through the valley which opened on 
his left, and soon reacheda very humbleale-house, 
into which he turned for the sake of obtaining 
at the same time refresnments and further di- 
rections for his route. 

« How far do you call it, landlord, to the Ab- 
bey of Griffith ap Gauvon ?” 

“To Ap Gauvon? Why, let me see—it’il be 
a matter of eignt miles; or better than seven, 
any | way. But you'll never be thinking of going 
so far to- night,” replied he, with a look of 
alarm, which provoked tne question: 

‘‘ Why, is tnere any danger, then ?” 

“ Nay, I don’t know for that; we’ve now and 
then odd sort of folks come up this way from 
tne seaside; but I reckon they wouldn’t meddle 
with rou; for you'll never, sure, be going INTO 
tne abbey ?” 
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But suppose I did, is there nobody at the 
abbey, or near it, or in it, that could give mea 
night's lodging ?” 

The landlord stared with a keen expression 
of wonder, and answered, with some reserve: 

“Why, who should there be but the owls, and 
in summer time, maybe, a few bats ?” 

“Well, perhaps I shall find a lodging some- 
where in the neighbourhood; meantime I 
would thank you to put me into the nearest 
road ” 


“ Why, that’s sooner said than done; it’s a 
d——d awkward cross-country road, and there’s 
few in this country can hit it. But the best way 
for you will be to eep right over the shoulder 
of yonder hill, and then bear away under the 
hills to your right till you come to the old gal- 
lows of Pont-ar-Diawl, and there you must look 
about for somebody able to put you in the 


way. 

An old gallows! Surely you can’t have much 
need of a standing gallows ina country so thinly 
peopled as this ?” 

“Why, no, master; we don’t make much use 
of it. Not but there have been some fine lads in 
my time that have taken their last look of day- 
light under that gallows-tree, and here and 
there you'll meet with a poor old body amongst 
these hills that has the heartache when she 
looks towards it. But the gallows is partly 
built of stone; they say King Edward I. built 
it to hang the Welsh harpers on—by the dozen 
at once, as I have heard say. Well, all’s one 
He you and me; by the score if it pleased 

m.” 

«“ But, nowadays, I suppose it will not have 
many customers from the harpers ; what little 
business it has will lie chiefly among those ‘ odd 
sort of foiks from the seaside ’—eh, land- 
lord ?”” 

«« Why, master, as to that, as long as folks do 
ME no harm, it’s never my way to say anything 
ill of them. Nowand then, maybe, I hear noises 
of winter nights in my barn as I can’t quite 
make out; and my wife and daughters would 
have me lock the barn-door before it’s dark. 
But, as I often say to them, it’s better to 
have folk making free with one’s straw, and now 
and then an armfulof hay fora horse or so, than 
to have one’s house burnt over one’s head in one 
of these long winter nights. And, to give the 
devil his due, I don’t think they’re much in my 
debt; for often enough I find a bottle or two of 
prime old wine left behind them.” 

** So, then, on the whole, these seaside gentry 
are not uncivil; and, if it’s they that tenant Ap 
Gauvon, perhaps they’ll show a little hospitality 
to a wanderer like myself ?” 

« Ay, but that’s more than I'll answer for. I 
know little about Ap Gauvon; it’s a place I 
never was at—nor ever will be, please God! Why 
should any man go and thrust his hand into 
a hornet’s nest, where there’s nothing to be 
got ?” 

«* But, landlord, if these smugglers come and 
visit you, I think they couldn’t be angry with 
you for returning the visit.” 

Here again mine host appeared alarmed, and, 
turning quickly round, exclaimed : 

“T tell you I know of no smugglers at Ap 
Gauvon. Some folks say there are ghosts at 
Ap Gauvon ; and Merlin has been seen of moon- 
light nights walking up and down the long 
galleries; and sometimes of dark nights the 
whole abbey ina manner has been lit up, and 
there’s been shouting and laughing enough to 
waken all the churchnyards round Snowdon. But 
I mustn’t stand gossiping here, master; I’ve 
my cows to fetch up, and fifty things to do be- 
fore it’s dari.” 

So saying, he turned on his heel, whilst Ber- 
tram pursued his way to the stone gallows. 

This he reached in about an hour and a half, 
by which time the light was beginning to de- 
cline. 

Looking round for some person of whom he 
could inquire the road, he saw, or fancied that 
he saw, a human figure near the gallows; and, 
going a little nearer, clearly distinguished a 
woman sitting at its foot. 

He paused a little while to watch her. 

Sometimes she muttered to herself, and 





seemed as if lost in thought; sometimes she 
roused herself suddenly, and sang in a wild and 
boisterous tone of gaiety; but there was no joy 
in her gaiety, and the tone of exultation soon 
passed into something like a ferocious expres- 
sion of vengeance. 

Then, after a time, she would suddenly pause 
and laugh ; but in the next moment would seem 
to recover the main recollection that haunted 
her, and, falling back as into the key-note of 
her distress, would suddenly burst into tears. 

Bertram saw enough to convince him that the 
poor creature’s wits were unsettled; and from 
the words of one of the fragments which she 
sang, a suspicion flashed upon his mind that it 
could be no other than his hostess of the wild 
cottage, though how, or on what errand, she 
had come over to this lonely neighbourhood, he 
was at a loss to guess. 

To satisfy himself on all these points, if pos- 
sible, he moved nearer and accosted her. 

A cold evening, good mother, for one so old 
as you to be sitting out in the open air.” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, without expressing 
any surprise at his sudden interruption ; “ yes, 
sir, it’s a cold evening ; but I am waiting for a 
young lad that was to meet me here.” 

Bertram now saw that his conjecture was 
right—it was indeed his aged and mysterious 
hostess; but before he could speak, she seemed 
to have forgotten that he was present, and sang 
in an undertone : 

“ They hung him high aboon the rest, 
He was sae trim a boy; 
Thair dyed the vouth whom I loved best— 
My winsome Gilderoy.”” 

« A young man you were expecting to meet 
you ?” said Bertram. 

* Yes, sir, a young man!” And then, holding 
up her apron to her face as if ashamed, she 
added: “ He was a sweetheart of mine, sir!” 
But in a moment, as if recollecting herself, she 
cried out: “ No, no, no! I'll tell you the whole 
truth: He was my son, my love, my darling; 
and they took him, sir—they hanged him here ! 
And if you'll believe my word, sir, they 
wouldn’t let his old mother kiss his bonny lips 
before he died. Well, well! let’s have nothing 
but peace and quietness. All’s to be right at 
last. There’s more of us, I believe, that won’t 
die in our beds! But don’t say I told you!” 

“‘ My good old hostess, can you show me the 
road to Griffith ap Gauvon ?” 

“Ap Gauvon, is it? Ay, ay! there’s one of 
them ; he’ll never die in his bed, rest you sure 
of that. Never you trouble your head about 
him ; I’vesettled all that ; and Edward Nicholas 
will be hanged at this gallows, if my name’s 
Gillie Godber.” 

« But, Mrs. Godber, don’t you remember me ? 
I was two nights at your cottage; and I’m now 
going to the Abbey of Ap Gauvon, where I 
hope to meet one that I may perhaps be of 
some service to.” 

* Don’t think it; there’s nobody can ever be 
of service to Edward Nicholas. He’s to be 
hanged, I tell you, and nobody must save him. 
I have heard it sworn to. You’ll say that Iam 
but a weak woman. But you would not think 
now what a voice I have; for all it trembles so, 
my voice can be heard when it curses from 
Anglesea to Walladmor. Not all the waves of 
the sea can cry it down.” 

««But why must Edward Nicholas be hanged 2” 

“Oh, my sly sir, you would know my secret, 
would you? You’rea lawyer, I believe. But 
stay—I’ll tell you why he must be hanged ;” 
and here she raised her withered arm to the 
stars which were just then becoming visible in 
the dusk. Pointing with hér forefinger to a 
constellation brighter than the rest, she said: 
«‘ There was a vow made when he was born, and 
it’s written amongst the stars. And there’s 
not a letter in that book that can ever be 
blotted out. I can read what’s written there. 
Do you think that nobody’s bairns must be 
hanged but mine?” 

* But who, then, was it, my good Mrs. God- 
ber, that hanged your son ?” 

“Who should it be but the old master of 
Walladmor? He knows by this time what it is 
to have the heart-ache. On, kite! He tore my 





lamb from me. But hark in your ear—Sir 
Lawyer, I visited his nest—old ravening kite ! 
High as it was in the air, I crept up to his 
nest—I did! I did !” 

And here she clapped her hands, and ex- 
pressed a frantic exultation ; but in a moment 
after she groaned and sat down, and covering 
her face with her hands, she burst into tears, 
and soon appeared to have sunk into thought, 
and to be unconscious of Bertram’s presence. 

Once more he attempted to rouse her atten- 
tion by asking the road to Ap Gauvon; but the 
sound of his voice only woke her into expressing 
her thoughts aloud. 

“ Nay, nay, my old gentleman, that’s a saying 
that’ll never come true: 


** When black men storm the outer door, 
Grief shall be over at Walladmor! 


It’s an old saying, I'll grant, but it’s a false 
one. Grief will never be over at Walladmor ; 
that’s past all black men’s healing!” 

«“ But, Mrs. Godber, will you not come with 
me to Griffith Ap Gauvon ?” 

She started up at the words “Ap Gauvon.” 
Without speaking a word, she drew her cloak 
about her, and, as if possessed by some sudden 
remembrance, she strode off at so rapid a pace 
over the moor that Bertram had some difficulty 
in keeping up with her. This, however, he de- 
termined to do, for he remarked that her course 
lay towards a towering range of heights which 
seemed to overlook the valley in which they 
were walking, and which he had reason to be- 
lieve was a principal range of Snowdon. 

He had been nearing it through the whole 
afternoon, and he knew that Ap Gauvon lay 
somewhere at the foot of that mountain. 


(To be continued.) 








Tur Cingalese have twelve different words for 
lady, according to the rank and position of the 
person they wish to designate. They have also 
eight different modes of saying “thou” and 
“you,” as determined by the social position of 
the person addressed. In Siam there are eight 
different ways of saying “I” and “we,” in- 
fluenced by the circumstances of the master ad- 
dressing the servant, or the servant the master. 
The names of the commonest things among 
certain savages are modified by the sex of the 
person speaking. So that the female would 
employ a different word or different form thereof 
from the male in speaking of “bed,” ‘‘ moon,” 
“sun,” “bow.’ The Hurons use a different 
word for an animate and inanimate thing. If 
they spoke of “seeing a stone,” and of “ seeing 
aman,” the word for “ seeing ”’ in the two sen- 
tences would be different. 


A Rattway 1n THE True Tors.—It may not 
be known outside of the neighbourhood where it 
is situated, but it is nevertheless a fact, that in 
Sonoma county, Cal., we have an original and 
successful piece of railroad engineering and 
building that is not to be found in the books. 
In the upper part of this county, near the coast, 
may be seen an actual road-bed in the tree tops. 
Between tne Clipper mills and Stuart’s Point, 
where the road crosses a deep ravine, the trees 
are sawed off on a level and the timber and ties 
laid onthe stumps. In the centre of the ravine 
mentioned, two huge redwood trees, standin 
side by side, form a substantial support, an 
they are cut off seventy-five feet above the 
ground, and cars loaded with heavy saw logs 
pass over them with as much security as if it 
were framed in the most scientific manner. ‘‘ All 
roads lead to Rome,” except this one. The 
builders never contemplated a terminus at San 
Francisco, Petaluma, or Chicago, but merely to 
convey heavy timber from the woods to their 
mill. There are many places in our redwood 
forests where this example might be followed 
profitably, as it would be cheaper to grade 
through with a cross-cut saw and lay the ties on 
the stumps than to remove the trees. We can 
boast of a broad-gauge, a narrow-gauge, and a 
road on the tree tops—yet we are not all 


happy. 
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SHADES AND SUNBEAMS. 


A TRANSPARENT STORY. 


<> 
<> 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue curtain is drawn aside. 

No wonder you of the “dress-circle”’ sit so 
silently and almost terror-smitten! It is a 
cheerless scene, indeed; that woman’s moans 
are enough to frighten one accustomed only to 
sounds of j joy and voices of gladness! 

How thin and scanty is the covering gathered 
over her emaciated form—a miserable ‘place in 
which to lie down, sick even unto death! Not 
a particle of fire on the broken hearth, and how 
dull, and black, and dusty the chimney-back 
looks, as though no fire had been kindled there 
of late, yet it surely is a night when a cheerful 
blaze in the fire-place would seem not amiss. 

How fast the freezing winter rain is falling! 
and, hark! drop, drop, drop, there is a place in 
the roof where shingle and rafter are missing ; 
the rain comes in unresisted there, and, on! 
how dismal its unwelcome presence makes the 
wretched place! 

See in the chimney-corner, crouching, a half- 
starved cat. She is quite stupid with the cold 
—and how green and hungry her eyes look! 
You might count almost every bone in her 
body—still she clings to that desolate place, 
cold and hungry as she is; perhaps in grateful 
remembrance of better days she has known 
there, and in the hope that they may return to 
her again, poor deluded thing ! 

The flaming candle-light is a luxury that 
looks strangely out of place, does it not? One 
would think, who had an eye to the “ proprie- 
ties,” that total natural darkness would best 
befit a place so very, very wretched; it looks 
too much like a remaining spark of comfort to 
see so den-like a home illuminated! 

The sick woman’s moans are hushed. Is she 
dead, then? No; her face is hidden in the bed- 
clothes ; she breathes, but it is with difficulty; 
she is sleeping. 

Now from a dark corner, whose recesses you 
have tried in vain to penetrate, a girl, twelve 
or thirteen years of age, emerges, and approaches 
the sick woman. She moves rapidly, but how 
cautiously, over the rough floor, remembering 
to avoid the chasm which decay has made in 
one part, and the loose boards beyond there. 

If you watch carefully, you will catch a 
glimpse of the girl’s countenance as she passes 
where the light of the candle falls most strongly. 
There, you see, it would be hard to detect much 
beauty in her face now. She has been indulg- 
ing in a violent fit of weeping. 

Noiselessly she is bending over the bed, 
assuring herself that the sick woman is asleep ; 
and with what a heavy sigh she turns away, 
and takes, from a shelf near by, a faded thin 
shawl and a summer bonnet. She is going out. 
Ah! those garments are a poor protection, dear 
audience, from the cold; but the child does not 
taink of that now. 

The fear of death, the dread of the apparently 
swift-coming trial, of the time when she shall 
be left alone, haunts her, and her own personal 
privations and distress are quite forgotten. She 
nears now the voice of but one of those her 
dread, constant companions, Want and Sorrow. 

Softly she opens the door—how silently, al- 
most stealtinily !—but her carefulness cannot 
keep out the bitter cold air which rushes past 
her, like a fiend, into the room, and before she 
has quite closed the door it has extinguished 
the bit of candle. She does not see this, how- 
ever, and therefore hastens on. 

Going out in the cold, cheerless night, to beg 
for a dying woman !—to crave, in the name of 
charity, a morsel that shall, maybe, lessen tae 
horrible distress of her only friend. Do you 
not pray—you who have never known a single 
privation—that this may not prove a fruitless 
expedition ? 








CHAPTER II. 


Routt up the curtain again. Ha! here is 
something that looks like living. You breathe 
more freely now; you say, Heaven defend us 
from these pictures of want and misery, with 
which we have nothing to do! 

Nothing to do! 

Beware! thou who thus declarest faith ina 
creed so monstrous ; 3 for Heaven will demand of 
thee wherefore witn such phases of life thou 
hast had naught to do! 

“Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour, 
and keep her, in sickness and in health; and, 
forsaking all others, keep thee only unto her, 
so long as ye both shall live ?” 

If the fervent response of the bridegroom can 
ensure the life-long happiness of the fair young 
bride, there will be little need to cherish fear 
for her future. 

The rain dashes fast against the shutters, 
and the cold wind raves in fury without, but not 
a breath of discomfort can penetrate into this 
cheery place; yet, if it is possible to read a 
heart by tne countenance, I would not hesitate 
to declare that the bride had rather this mo- 
ment take the place of that child we have seen 
go forth into the night’s cold and darkness, than 
stand there, the centre of loving and admiring 
eyes, to pronounce the marriage vows. Ay, if 
fancy leads me not widely astray, it were more 
merciful to lay that young creature on the altar, 
and at once destroy her with the sacrificial 
knife, than doom her to a life that is little better 
than a living death. 

It seems strange, though, to call her avictim, 
for the youth by her side is a noble-looking 
fellow, and his heart does not give the lie to the 
binding vows he speaks. 

All the particulars of this scene betoken that 
it is a mansion of tne rich before you. 

The “ floods of light,” deluging the grand 
apartments, rival the sunlight; and there is a 
profuse, and still not a vulgar display in the 
costliness of the adornments. Those mirrors of 
enormous size, the ornamental vases, are tnings 
you will not often find in the mansions of the 
“vulgar herd.” The downy carpet (very un- 
like, by the way, that unsafe board and the de- 
cayed floor we have just looked upon), the 
splendid pictures, but, more than all, the appear- 
ance of the mistress of this mansion, prove that 
it is no scene of common life you gaze upon. 

This lady is standing near the bride—the one 
dressed in plain grey silk. See with what deep, 
motherly affection she is contemplating the 
daughter of her heart, whom she has “given 
away.” She knows well how great ‘a gift this 
night has been bestowed upon the young hus- 
band, for since her childhood the maiden has 
been the consolation of the widow’s heart. But 
in giving the girl, as she believes in all sincerity, 
to nappiness, the lady does not dream that tne 
shadow of a shade has fallen on the heart of the 
bride. 

Let the curtain fall while she still believes 
and rejoices in the thought that “all is well.” 





CHAPTER III. 


OncE moze draw the obscuring veil aside. 

How fearfully the wind rushes through the 
casement, threatening every moment to be the 
death of the untrimmed lamp burning on the 
fioor of the garret! 

You shudder, and think, though too gracious 
to tell me your thoughts: 

** Shall we never have done with such dark 
scenes ?”” 

Ah, yes, I can answer, when the old world 
rusts on its axis, and the present order of 
things is done away. 

There is something more awful and repelling 
in the deadly stillness of this room, than in that 
which reigned where the dying woman lay. 

An old man is the tenant of this chamber. 
He is alone. How fearful seems the silence and 
gloom, when we remember the bright and cheer- 
ful scene we have just looked upon! 

This is the *‘nome”’ of the aged, grey-haired 
man; a pleasant one, is it not? You can see 





the bounteous supply he has gathered im for 
his winter’s consuming at a glance. It will not 
take you very long to cast your eye over that 
heap of mouldy chaff in the corner, and on the 
broken jug which once was capable of holding 
the “ Adam’s ale” with which the old man re- 
gales himself, and keeps his thin old body 
warm, and on that handful of frozen bits of 
bread, which the mice have shared with him 
since the day, long ago, when he bought the 
small loaf at the baker’s near by. 

But I see you are glancing at something be- 
sides the chaff and the frozen bread—at some- 
thing which amazes you, and makes you start 
and wonder if you are not dreaming. Yet I 
assure you there was never anything more real 
than these heaps of yellow gold the old man has 
poured out on the floor, and tarough which his 
long, bony fingers are playing. 

It seems like a countless hoard, does it not ? 
But he has gathered it coin by coin; he has 
added shilling to shilling, and penny to penny, 
and saved all, and never spent, but begged, 
and stolen, and toiled while others slept or 
played; and these— THESE! are the precious 
fruits! 

«Tne workman is worthy of his hire.” And 
this pay, which the poor deluded creature has 
received, is hardly too much (is it?) for the 
soul which he has given in exchange into the 
hands of the devil! 

This pay, he is content enough with it. It is 
dearer to him, unspeakably dearer, than soul, 
or wife, or child—it is, indeed, as “‘ bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesn!’ It is his beauti- 
ful, beloved, glittering gold! 

His coup! 

Two dearer words he never knew—two more 
comprehensive he never heard! For they are 
to him life, and love, and heaven, and hell, and 
friends, and health, and meat, and drink, and 
raiment—indeed, you may well doubt if he ever 
had any clear and defined notion of anything 
else on earth than his dear, biessed gold! 

The greed of gain! How indissolubly has it 
stamped its loathsome mark upon him! You 
see it in the small, bright, grasping eye, in the 
ill-clotned limbs, in the sharp features, in the 
motions, in the man, and in that heap of pre- 
cious stuff glittering amid such surrounding 
evidences of want. You see it all—how he has 
thrown himself upon his face that he might 
veil from his eyes the heaven spreading above 
him, which almost sent a thrill of awe even 
through his deluded nature. You see how he 
has bent down, and suffered his wnole moral 
and intellectual nature to be crushed and dead- 
ened before that fearful Juggernaut, the idol, 
Gold! 

He has not heaped up his treasure to secure 
himself from tne dread of want, that he might 
gather in his home all that could make life 
comfortable. He has starved himself; he has 
degraded himself a hundred times below the 
brutishness of the animals that perish; he is 
shivering with cold now; his mind, through 
neglect, “and by its sordid and whole-souled 
worship, is ina state of idiotcy. God and this 
miser alone knew for what he has spent his 
whole life in gathering this dust together. 

I cannot solve the mystery. I cannot guess 
how the worm first crawled into his breast, the 
nideous, frightful worm, that has eaten away 
and destroyed every novle principie and _ feeling 
and hope in the man’s soul, leaving its loath- 
some slime over every seed that might have 
sprung up in nis bosom, bringing fort the most 
precious fruits. 


There is a continuation of tnat first scene we 
have looked upon to-night, on which I would 
fain have you for a moment dweil. 

The pale lignt of the winter’s sun is, you see, 
streaming through the room revealed now. 
There is no sign or sound of life. Ah, yes! 
do you not hear that smothered sob? do you not 
see that stiff, sharp outline of a form upon the 
bed ? do you not see a child standing beside it, 


uncovering often the face of the dead, and weep- 


ing over it as though her neart would break ? 
It is the only friend that girl has known for 
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years who is dead! She weeps such tears as 
only such mourners can weep, as she stands be- 
side the body of ber only counsellor, guide and 
support in the world. 

Ir makes no difference to her that the de- 
parted was housed in a hovel, and fed on the 
coarsest and most meagre food; it is a slight 
thing if the dear form was clad in rags. Did 
it not enshrine the kind and loving heart that 
was always to the lonely and desolate little one 
s0 compassionately tender? Had not this wo- 
man been to her mother, guardian, friend—all 
that her young, love-craving nature most re- 
quired? And is not that mother dead, and 
cold, and insensible for ever toher? Is she not 
now young, and helpless, and alone in the wide 
world? 


CHAPTER IV. 


One winter morning, many years previous to 
the time when these three scenes were in the 
same hour represented, two children awakened 
in their comfortless home, to find themselves 
deserted and alone. 

Their mother died when the younger of the 
twain was an infant, and from that time they 
had lived alone with their father. A cheerless 
home it was, with two such inefficient ones left 
to provide for their own wants chiefly, during 
long days, when their parent was gone from 
them, He was a strange, silent man, with 
little or no affection in his selfish heart for the 
lovely young children-no, not even so much as 
the brutes bave for their offspring; for their 
cries for food often feli with an unmeaning 
sound upon his ear; and the thought of pro- 
viding for and supporting them, until the time 
should come when they would be strong and 
able to labour for themselves, was one he could 
not endure. It isa thought on which he has 
pondered long; let us see the result of his 
cogitations. 

This winter morning he had arisen long be- 
fore daylight. He may have mistrusted the 
strength of his own wiil, but I think not. Still 
he never once turned a glance at the crib in the 
corner of the dismal room where the children 
slept, their arms twined lovingly about each 
other. Perhaps if he had looked he might have 
faltered in his purpose. Noiselessly as a cat, 
he crept around the room, gathering all that was 
easily transferable, that was possessed of the 
least value, even to the little painted tumbler, 
the prized property of the youngest girl—the 
gift of one of her playmates. Then carefully 
gazing around, lest he might be watched, and 
to assure himself that the children were sleep- 
ing, he raised a board in the old decaying floor, 
and groping with his hand far along in the 
chasm, he drew forth a coarse cloth bag, and 
then quickly replaced the board again. There 
was a sound as of coin jingling together when 
he moved the bag; it made his eyes twinkle, 
and a grim and greedy smile for a moment 
beamed in his ugly face; then, taking a coal 
from the fireplace, on the rough table he wroie, 
in large, rude letters: 





“Children, I have gone, not to come back 
again. You are old enough to look out for your- 
selves. Go to work, save your money, and you 
may get rich; money is worth more than any- 
thing else in the world.” 


Having left the sleeping innocents this pre- 
cious bit of fatherly advice, the man went from 
the house, having taken the precaution to con- 
ceal the precious bag within his old cloak be- 
fore he went. 

When the children awoke and found their 
father gone, they were not disturbed by the 
thought of being left alone. It was his custom 
to go out early in the day, leaving them to make 
shift for themselves as best they might with 
toe meagre supply of comforts which he had 
provided. 

When they had arisen and put on their miser- 
able garments, Margaret, the eldest, tried to 
light a fire; but it was no easy task with barely 
one coal, which had managed to keep alive dur- 
ing the night, and the one stick of wet,. green 








wood was not an astonishingly powerful auxi- 
liary. Despite the poor children’s united ex- 
ertions, the wood and the coal utierly refused 
to burn, and at last they gave up the vain idea 
in despair. 

A little heap of burning coal, a few bits of 
pine, and an armful of dry wood! The enume- 
ration may seem a trifling affair, and call a 


smile to your lip, but these had been a more | 


acceptable, more valuable gift, would have 
called up happier thoughts and more earnest 
thanks than the splendid remembrancers my 
favoured reader is, perhaps, rejoicing in just now. 
Yet they had it not, humble as the gift would 
seem. Ah, the feasting, mirthful rich! they 
forget that Lazarus still is lying at their gate! 

Then they turned away from the remorseless 
no-fire to the shelf whereon the scanty store of 
undelectable provisions were kept. But there 
again the little ones were doomed to disappoint- 
ment; for Margaret, who had stood on the old 
bench to examine into the state of their larder, 
stepped gently down again, and said, with a 
heavy sigh: 

“He has took all the bread with him, 
Ellen !” 

«And we hadn’t no supper last night! Oh! 
I’m so hungry; ain’t you, Mag ?” 

“Yes,” was the abrupt and sad answer of 
the elder. 

As she turned away from the pale face of her 
little sister, for her own eyes were fast filling 
with tears, she caught sight of the rough black 
marks on the table. With a heavy step she 
drew near without speaking, and bent over it. 

A girl who had once been neighbour to these 
children had taught Margaret something about 
reading and spelling, for the child had never 
been to school a day in her life, and yet was 
ambitious and desirous to learn. It was, there- 
fore, with difficulty that she made these cold 
words out; but as their meaning burst at last 
fully upon her, the tears she had striven so 
hard to keep back fell fast, her head bent lower 
and lower upon her bosom; she sobbed alond. 

“ What is it, Maggy?” asked Ellen, slowly, 
for she felt that something awful had hap- 
pened. . 

«* He’s gone, Nelly 

“« Yes, but ne goes every day.” 

«‘ He’s gone for good now; he says he’ll never 
come back! We must starve, or go to work, 
Nelly; and we don’t know how to work, and 
who'll teach us? Ob, I wish we was both 
dead !”” 

‘«* But then we should be colder than we are 
now, Maggy, and we should never have any 
bread to eat atall.” 

“We shouldn’t need any, Nell. I read it all 
ina book. If we could only go to heaven, now, 
we shouldn’t want for anything ever again.” 

“Do books tell the truth always? What if 
it snows in heaven, Mag ?” 

“No, it can’t; for God is there, and people 
who go to heaven never know anything about 
cold and hunger; they’re happy.” 

“ Let’s die, then. I’m so tired of living; we 
never knew anything but misery here, Mag.” 

*‘Yes, once; but that was a great while ago; 
I can only just remember; it seems a long 
time !”’ 

“« What made us so happy then ?” 

““We had a mother, and father loved us, and 
took care of us all; we had plenty to eat, and 
warm fires, too.” 

“On, I’m so hungry now, and almost frozen ! 
If he had only left us a little bread—just a 
little bit !” 

There was no moaning on the part of the 
children because their father had deserted 
them. It was not his love and affectionate care 
they missed, whose loss they mourned, when 
they found that he was gone from them for 
ever, for he was always associated with dreary 
thoughts in their minds. 

Their chief reflection, when they found them- 
selves alone, was that they should inevitably 
die of hunger; and death was far from being an 
idea full of terror to them—indeed, as we may 
gather from their own words, a pleasant and 
to-be-wished-for event was it, being associated 
with thoughts and hopes of plenty THERE. 


yp? 
. 





The father and his children were new-comers 
and strangers in the portion of ‘the city where 
they lived at the time of his shameless deser- 
tion; the people by whom they were surrounded 
were apparently as poor as themseives ; there was 
therefore little prospect of the children’s receiv- 
ing aid or assistance from those in whose neigh- 
bourhood they lived. 

The morning passed; it was afternoon, and 
still no fire; and, alas! there was not even a 
poor raven to bring them food, though the 
place they inhabited was far worse than a 
wilderness ; and the pangs of hunger might 
hardly have visited Elijah as they did these 
tender children. It was impossible that they 
should long endure such bittercold and hunger, 
and the want of a protector during the night 
hours was a horrible thought to Margaret. She 
resolved to go into the streets to beg. Perhaps 
some kind heart might take pity on-them, and 
give them a more safe and comfortable place of 
shelter. 

With some difficulty she persuaded Ellen to 
lie down in the bed, and thus keep herself 
warm until she should return; for Margaret 
knew that it would be impossivle for her poor 
little half-frozen sister to walk the distance 
which spread between them and the quarters 
of the city where the rich peopie lived. 

The snow was falling fast when Margaret 
went out alone into the streets, so miserably 
clad, and, ah, me! on sucha chilling, comfort- 
less mission! It was a new thing for her to beg, 
and it was a hard thing, child though she was, 
and suffering, for her to ask a stranger for 
bread. Many a stately mansion did she pass 
by before she had gained courage to stop; and 
with this increasing dread she would have gone 
on and on, had not the lateness of the hour re- 
minded her of Ellen, hungry, and cold, and 
alone. 

On, doubt it not, it was Providence who 
directed her feet to the door where her tremb- 
ling, stiffened hands at last soucht admit- 
tance. It was a happy thing for Margaret that 
a Christian woman, who feared God and loved 
her neighbour, lived there—that a human heart 
beat in that plenteous home. 

The child was not repulsed from the door by 
careless, tired servants, for the mistress of the 
mansion made it a point always to hear ard 
judge for herself of the merits of those who ap- 
plied to her for assistance ; and it was not toa 
cold and suspicious soul that Margaret told the 
story of destitution and sorrow. 

It was not a long story, and was soon made 
known ; but it interested the lady more deeply 
than any tale of want she had ever listened to 
before. When the child had partaken of a com- 
fortable meal and was provided with warmer 
garments, Mrs. Bruce accompanied her to her 
poor home. 

It really seemed to the poor forlorn child as 
though she had suddenly found access to that 
heaven to which in the morning she had so 
desired to go. And equally was Mrs. Bruce 
delighted with the quiet, honest-hearted girl by 
her side; and when she looxed on the bright, 
youthful face, which so well reflected the 
thoughts suddenly lightened of the hard weight 
pressing but now upon them, she thought she 
had never seen so beautiful’a child before, and 
the good woman’s heart warmed towards the 
orphan with genuine motherly kindness. 

Swiftly were they borne over the frozen snow 
through the streets as Margaret directed, and 
at last—and the way to the eager child seemed 
interminable—they entered a narrow lane, and 
the proud steeds were drawn up before the 
wretched house which she pointed out as her 
home. 

Before the sleigh was quite stopped the happy 
girl bad leaped out, and was bounding over the 
narrow side-walk and up the broken door-step. 

But the smile of joy had given way to fear, 
for the door of the hovel stood open wide, the 
snow had drifted into the apartment, and, in- 
deed, a more cowfortless, dreary-looking place, 
one could not easily imagine. 

In an instant the frightened girl had searehed 
through the house,-but-no answer was returned 
to her loud cry of “Nelly! Nelly!” save the 
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moanity of the wind without, which seemed 
sharing her distress. 

Quick as thought, when she saw that search 
there longer was fruitless, Margaret rushed 
from the house and sped away to the neigh- 
bours, hoping and believing that Elien had gone 
to one of them for food. She had forgotten 
Mrs. Bruce and all the joy and thankfulness 
whieh had for a moment made her light of 
heart. Bllen was gone, her little sister, her all 
on earth—gone, even at the moment when she 
had come back with such “giad tidings of great 
joy = 

Alas! equally vain was the search she made 
among the people of that neighbourhood. To 
the most of them the children were altogether 
unknown. 

One woman, in reply to Margaret’s almost 
frantic demand, thougnt she had seen a child of 
about five years:of age going down the street 
half an hour before. 

“Who was the woman ?” was the next eager 
question. 

“IT don’t know,” was the reply; “ I never see 
her afore.” 

“ Was she an old woman ?” 

«No, about middle age.” 

* Did she look like a lady ?” 

‘“‘No; fur enough t’other side. She looked 
poor, but didn’tseem a beggar. Only a poor, 
hard-working ¢creetur.” 

And that was all Margaret could find out. 

With a heavy heart she returned to the 
sleigh, where Mrs. Bruce was awaiting her. 
Every particle of hope and gladness, which had 
made so bright a sunshine in her heart, was 
gone. 

Almost beside herself with fear and grief, it 
was with difficulty she made known to that lady 
this fresh and terrible sorrow. 

“Nelly is lost!) What. shall I do? where 
shall I go?” she cried. ‘“ She is lost—I shall 
never see heragain! Do but bring her back, 
lady! do only bring her. back to me!” she 
sobbed, raising her eyes imploringly to her good 
friend. 

The lady was weeping, too. Her heart must 
have been of stone, indeed, not to have been 
piereed by the keen anguish:of the child, 

« No,” she said, calming. her. own emotion, 
that she might soothe and give confidénce to 
Margatet; “no, I do not think it is possible 
she is lost. But it is getting so dark it is not 
likely—indeed, it is scarcely possivle—to find 
her to-night. Bat we will come here to-morrow, 
my child, and’ I’m almost.sure we shall find 
your sister here then. Some kind woman has 
found her alone and cold, and taken her home 
to a comfortable shelter for the night.” 

“It is not like her to go.away so; I think she 
would have stayed till I came back, if they had 
let her. Will you surely come back to-morrow, 
lady ?” 

“Yes, certainly. You do not doubt me?” 

“No, ma’am; I’m sure you'll keep your 
word. Yon will not cheat me.” 

It was quite dark when the sleigh was once 
more brought to a standstill before Mrs. Bruce’s 
mension. 

Margaret’s tears were not yet dried, nor her 
fears quieted, but she wept silentiy, and tried 
hard to control ber grief, fearing to annoy her 
new-found friend. The hopeful words Mrs. 
Bruce had spoken were beginning to soothe her 
mind; but she thought no longer on tite plea- 
sant home whieh, for the present, at least, was 
insured her. Continually sne was repeating to 
herself : 

“On! if to-morrow would only come! I’m 
sure Bilen will be home then; she will go back 
with the woman in the morning, and wait there 
till I come.” 

Nor could this one, this only consoling 
thought, be driven from her mind for a moment 
by all the strangeness of luxury which at every 
turn met her eye in the pleasant home of Mrs. 
Bruee. 

At night, long after the tidy maid-servant 
had placed Margaret in the warm, soft bed 
which had been prepared for: her, the mistress 
of the house’ sat alone im her parlour, and 
thought upon the strange incident.of the cay. 








This lady was a widow of middle age, wealthy | 
and childiess. Among a large community of | 
poor and needy people, how well known she was | 
for her kind and judicious benefactions! Any 
who had right on their side, though they might 
be poor, knew well that they could not appeal 
to Mrs. Bruce in vain. In fact, this lady, so 
blessed with worldly wealth, felt herself to be 
responsible to a Power greater than any of 
earth for the use she made of the riches He had 
placed at her disposal. She was very far from 
being what is called a woman of fashion—the 
aristocracy in whieh: she might be ranked was 
not that of wealth; she belonged to a circle 
whose numbers are still more limited, though 
the paths they tread are open unto all. Few of 
the world’s } alas.!, were to be found of it; 
though, had they, so! willed, they might have 
been shining stars of the aristocracy of good- 
ness | 

Mrs. Bruce: had a conscience—and, what is 
somewhat wonderful, takingall things into con- 
sideration, so vilea mist had not been suffered 
to envelope it as would hide the beams of the 
Sun of Truth and Righteousness. And, fortus 
nately, she made it a point of duty to obey the 
dictates of this same comseience. 

When, therefore, Margaret Wood came before 








her in such a. woefnl plight, half-frozen and 
half-starwed, it.seemed almost like an accusa- 
tion to the excellent: woman—as thouch she had 
no right to be the recipient.of so many-bless- 
ings while others im such multitudes were 
suffering from bitter want. 

So, wiren she had thought over and over again 
the cinild’s pitiful story, and in imagination fol- 
lowed her till she had reached woman’s estate— 
when she thought of her future fortune, as it 
must almost of necessity prove, poor, well-nich 
hopeless, broken down by hard Inbour, with 
mind) uneultivated, and her heart’s affections 
and pure and’ lofty impulses all crushed and 
withered; when she thought upon her thus, and 
remembered how differenta. fate it was in her 
power to give unto that child, she resolved to 
prove to the desolate little one a true and loving 
friend. 

She thought of her own childhood—the only 
daughter of devoted parents—brought up ina 
home where never a. want had been ungratified, 
careless and happy as is the childhood of the 
rich. She thougnt upon the numberless, but 
then unappreciated, blessings which had at- 
tended her early youth—of the love which, after 
that time, had made for her life such glorious 
sunshine. She thought of all her long, happy, 
wedded life—upon him who, though dead, was 
held in constant memory, and loved and 
honoured and mourned. She looked forward 
to the future. How lonely it would be,as years 
crept on! and then her thoughts turned again 
to the child Margaret—so singularly beautiful, 
so unmistakably innocent, earnest, honest, and 
affectionate. And (do not wonder at it) she 
felt as though Heaven had sent thas girl to her, 
not merely as a beggar, whose wants must be 
supplied and then forgotten. She felt the ne- 
cessity of being something to that child besides. 
She must make her her own, must educate her, 
and fit her fora different and better station than 
that in which she was bern. 

So strong was this conviction, so earnestly did 
it impress Mrs. Bruce’s mind, that she could not 
hesitate about acting upon it; and. before her 
eyes were closed in sleep that night, she be- 
sought God’s blessing on HER child! 

« Are you going for Ellen? May we gonow?” 
asked Margaret, eagerly, when she was led into 
the breakfast-room the following morning. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Bruce, kissing the 
child; “the sleigh will be brought round in a 
few moments; then we will go for your sister.” 

A grateful heart was that beating in Mar- 
garet Wood’s breast, when the woman spoke so 
kindly. 

«T love you very much,” she said, clasping 
her protector’s hands and timidly kissing them ; 
“you are like a mother.” 

«Would you like me to be your mother, Mar- 
garet?.. Wiil you live with me, and go to 
school, and do asI bid youalways? Will you 





be my little, girl?” 


“T love you better than anybody in the world 
but Ellen,” answered the child; “ but father 
said we must work; I will work for you, and do 
everything you tell me.” 

Many times the mother and her adopted child 
returned to the narrow lane and:tne old hut, in 
search of Ellen; but never could they gain any 
tidings of the missing lit-le one. The neign- 
bours were still unable to furnish any informa- 
tion respecting her—she seemed lostrto them for 
ever. 

One day, in the still continuing hope that 
Ellen might come back to the old place, Mar- 
garet wrote, on the table where the cruel father 
had traced his farewell, for her sister to wait 
there, should she come again, promising to meet 
her there, and that she would lead her to a new 
and happy nome. But the following morning, 
when, agaim accompanied by Mrs. Bruce, she 
set forth eagerly for the dismal place, thinking 
and hoping against hope that Ellen might have 
heen there, they found nothing remaining of 
the decaying old buildings, save some still burn- 
ing heaps of timber, which pointed eut where 
the dwellings of that quarter had once stood. 

Never had Mrs. Bruce seen before such utter 
wretchedness, such absolute banishment of hope, 
imany human countenance, as was depicted in 
Margaret Wood’s:when she turned away after 
that last fruitless search, feeling that tne last 
hold on a reasonable belief that she should ever 
meet little Ellen again was gone. 

The day following this terrible disappoint- 
ment, there was given in many of the city 
papers a description of the missing child, of her 
former residence, amd every, particular which 
could afford.any sort of clue to the discovery of 
the lost Ellen was set forth; but no tidings of 
her-came; she seemed to be lost irrecoverably 
to those who sought her. 


(fo be continued.) 





In the reign of Henry VIII., Ronse, the 
Bishop of Rocnester’s cook, poisoned seventeen 
people; in consequence of which poisoning was 
made treason, and the punishment boiling to 
death. 

ZEsop, like everything else, is undergoing 
revision. An American contemporary we saw 
the other day had a revised version of the fable 
of the dog who saw his image in the stream, 
rather more suited to the current of events than 
the original edition. As faras we can recollect, 
this is it:—‘* A dog who carried a stolen beef- 
steak in his mouth came to the banks of a limpid 
brook which reflected objects as clearly as a 
looking-glass. Seeing the reflected image of 
himself he thought of seizing the piece of meat, 
but prudently determined to devour his own 
first. He did so, and looking into the stream 
saw the reflected dog with nothing in his teeth 
and a look of dissatisfaction on his face. ‘Ha!’ 
said the dog, ‘that fellow had the same idea as 
myself” And he ran away laughing.” 

OriciIn or THE Term “ Nos-sticx.”—Tho 
term ‘ Nob-stick” originated . towards the 
beginning of the present century, through the 
following circumstance, namely:—A  super- 
annuated block printer being out of employ 
made application to the master of the Chadkiric 
print works, near Manchester. The bargain was 
struck, and the man was to begin his work on 
tne following day, but in the interval a younger 
man proffered himself at an inferior price, and 
the master thought fit to employ him in the 
old man’s stead. Tine old man came, according 
to agreement, on the following day, but the 
master gave him to understand he had engaged 
another person in his place for less wages. Tne 
old man, on hearing this, was greatly enraged, 
and, heaving up the walking-stick which he had 
in his hand, said in an emphatical manner, 
« See you, mester, he’s no better nor this nob- 
stick !’ whieh, being overheard by some of the 
workmen, was by them fora time used in way 
of joke, but at length it became a word in 
earnest, and is now understood in a: literal 
sense, as applicable to those persons im any 
trade who work for inferior wages. 
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LISCARNE’S WRAITH. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
Br C. G. COMPTON. 
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Sommer at Kirkroyal, in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, thirty years ago! A small farming 
village is Kirkroyal, with one decent inn, the 
«« Fox and Hounds,” kept by John Bowers, whose 
daughter Helen, the beauty of the country for 
miles round, grudges every hour spent in the 
honest calling which has given her father and 
herself a good home for years. 

See her as she stands at the open door, with 
the hot sun-rays streaming on her strangely 
beautiful face. Tall, above the common height 
of women, she hoids her straw hat by her side, 
so that her chestnut hair, curving back from her 
clear, pale face, glistens ruddily. Watch the 
keen, grey eye with its soft lashes, as she looks 
warily round, and note the lines of her rich, 
large mouth as she steps buoyantly away. 
People with such lips are rare—happily, perhaps; 
and those who own them are commonly resolute, 
often successful, not seldom unscrupulous. 





| birds and rabbits. 


many things rashly, to take a false step with 
her eyes open—at least, not yet. Some day, 
maybe, Helen Bowers will love, and then she 
will feel the strength of a power greater even 
than her will. 

In the wood is George Liscarne, the Oxford 
student, who has come here to study hard, for 
he has much wasted time to make up, and now 
he has a spur to exertion. A college friend told 
him of Kirkroyal as a quiet place where a man 
could get through a lot of good work in the Long 
Vacation, so George has only made a short stay 
in the little town where his father is the lead- 
ing doctor. Bracing himself to some purpose, 
he has left his two fond sisters, the aunt who 
spoils him, and the schoolboy brother, and 
started to work at Greek and Latin, logic and 
history, in distant Yorkshire. 

A typical young Englishman, strong in body 
and well stocked with brains—even if he does 
lack self-control and is too keenly alive to the 
few things that commend themselves to his 
rather exacting taste. Some would say that a 
squarer jaw and less rounded outline of feature 
would be better signs for a man’s future welfare, 
but those who love him say that no change 
must be even suggested. 

He looks towards the country road, and then 
flings aside his Aldrich, leaving logic to the 
How grand, how royal, how 


She walks steadily towards the small clump | rare she looks, he thinks, as Helen Bowers comes 
of trees, here called a wood, and ponders the re- | steadily along ! 


sults of a recent action. She is nota girl to do 


There’s a figure anda face and a mind, too, 





for which a man can lightly give more than 
Jacob’s labour for Rachel. For George Lis- 
carne is utterly, blindly, in love with Helen. He 
loves her with a deep, steady, ever-growing 
passion, which no show of indifference, nor 
banter, nor open encouragement of his unsus- 
pecting rival, Sir Everard Courtney, can abate 
one jot or tittle. 

What does it matter, he thinks, smilingly, if 
Sir Everard, the wealthy, good-natured owner 
of Storthes Hall and the broad acres stretching 
allaround Kirkroyal, comes to the “ Fox and 
Hounds” very often and hangs so attentively 
on Helen’s words ? 

“ Why, Sir Everard is fifty, well told, and, like 
many gentlemen of that age, talks to every 
pretty girl he meets. But,” thinks George, “ she 
comes to meet me, to bring me my answer be- 
fore I go back to work and Oxford,” for little 
work has he done while wooing proud Helen. 

«Helen! my Helen, whatever your answer 
he cries, grasping her hand as she steps calmly 
up to him. ‘How glorious you look to-day! 
Tell me now, quickly, what you have decided! 
I feel that I have won—that you have come to 
say that you’ll be my wife, my beautiful, clever, 
darling wife. Say,am I right, Helen!’ He 
finishes with eager eyes and parted lips. 

“You are right, George Liscarne,” she re- 
plies, slowly, with her steady gaze full on him. 
“T have come to say I will be your wife.” 

« And you love me, Helen?” asks George, not 
satisfied with this too precise answer. 

«Love you, George!’ she replies, vehemently. 
“Should I come here ifI did not ? By thistime 
you ought to know I am not given to soft words 
and sweet phrases.” 

“Yes, Helen, I know your proud nature. God 
never made pride like it. Now, my love, you'll 
let me take my first kiss; you will, won’t you, 
darling?” he says, dropping into loving 
language. 

She pauses a moment beforespeaking,and then 
breathes a low “ Yes,” and her tace hardens just 
a little. 

Eagerly he clasps her in both arms and 
presses the supple form to him,’and covers the 
passive lips with hot kisses. She yields, indeed, 
but does not return his embrace; rather, she 
seems to endure the touch of his lips on her 
smooth cheeks. 

Little cares George. He has his love now, all 
his doubts are over, and he does not expect his 
proud, reserved sweetheart to put aside her 
pride though she has pledged herself. 

After some time, too short for George, spent 
in love-making, she leans against the low branch 
of a large elm, and says, firmly: 

“You understand, George, I must have the 
money atonce. I must goto Holmleigh when 
you leave, and the money will pay a servant for 
father and pay my expenses with Miss Bland. 
There’s no time to be lost. If Iam to be what 
your wife should, I must have the manners and 
education of your station. Iam not going to be 
sneered at, patronized and despised by your lady 
friends. You'll give me the money to-night ?” 

“Yes, my love, to-night. Don’t talk about 
money now,” he says. ‘ Let me have only the 
pleasure that I’ve waited for so patiently.” 

“Not so very patiently,” she says, with a rare 
smile. “Are you very happy, George?” she 
asks, in a softer tone. 

“Too happy for words,” he replies. 

«Tell me, George, if you saw the future be- 
fore you now, black and miserable—you not 
having married me; suppose I have died—would 
you give me back my promise ?” 

“No, Helen, no! not if the future were to 
be one long torture! Helen, your love is all to 
me, life and fame, home and family ; you are 
my life. I’ve nothing beyond you, nothing 
apart from you. But what a question to ask 
now! You aresostrange at times. Helen, you 
make me shudder. Do you know of anything 
to spoil our future ?” : 

“No, nothing ; it was only a sudden thought 
—a fancy. Don’t fear, George; I’ve your word, 
you’ve mine. As you keep your part, so will I 
mine,” says Helen, in her former tone. 

“You will write to me at Anselm College, 
dear. I go away two days from now. You'll 
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write to me to say how you go on, andall that 
you think; perhaps, Helen, you’ll not be so 
reserved on paper! I'll write every day,” says 
George, fervently. 

« And I, once a week,” says Helen, coldly. 

Perhaps the implied reproach on her want of 
affection had annoyed her. Anyhow, she would 
not consent to writing more than one letter 
each week, and with that George had to be 
satisfied. 

‘I must go back, or father’ll miss me,”’ she 
gays, soon after. 

“Not yet, Helen,” he pleads. “Stay a few 
— Recollect I’ve not had my new love 

ong.” 

“You'll spoil everything with your weak- 
ness,” she returns. ‘You know well enough 
father mustn’t suspect anything of this, or our 
love-making will be stopped. You've heard 
him say often enough that his daughter shall 
marry no one higher than her father, and 
what he says he means!” and she moved from 
the tree. 

“You shall have the hundred pounds to- 
night. I’ll put the notes in a letter I'll give 
you to post, so no one will know,” explains 
George. 

“You will? To-night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are very good, George—too good for 
me.” 

And then this proud woman lifts her lips to 
his, and really gives her fond lover an unsought 
kiss. 

The next moment Helen Bowers is returning 
to the “ Fox and Hounds” as self-possessed as 
when she started for this strange trotn-plight- 
ing. 

So George Liscarne returned to Oxford a full 
month before the Long Vacation ended, 
wrenched himself away from the delights of a 
love still young and fresh, and gave himself up 
to the books he had neglected for rare Helen 
Bowers. 

On the river, there called Isis, later by 
another name known to all races of men, he 
would scull his skiff each evening into some 
reed-fenced backwater, where the sharp cry of 
the peewit was the only sound beside that of 
the stream rippling against his boat, which 
mingled with his thoughts of Helen in quiet 
Holwleigh. 

He would write out in his pocket-book the 
choicest bits of classic love-verse, and alter 
them to fit the mew Helen. Rarely did he 
find her described by these old writers on love. 
Each other type of woman they knew, and the 
strokes of their skilled hands wanted little 
changing to make the likeness of most modern 
maidens. Helen alone seemed to have escapved 
them ; she was beyond their experience, George 
thought, till one day he came across four name- 
less lines, where her very essence seemed to 
dwell. Swiftly he had them by heart, then in 
English words, in English verse, and then he 
turned to the book of some old scholar where 
the unnamed subject of the lines was identi- 
fied. 

«No, not she!” was his cry, when he found 
that the Latin writer was speaking of a woman 
even more infamous for her character than wor- 
shipped for her splendid beauty. 

One of Helen’s letters put the memory of this 
resemblance out of his head, and the return of 
students soon left him too busy to brood over 
the matter. 

Liscarne was changed, everyone said—read- 
ing hard, and meant to come out high on the 
class lists. 

“ Odds he gets honours,” says Lasterly, who 
has to give long points. 

« Evens he’s first-class,” says another, taken 
to five pounds by that cool hand, Burroughes. 

Helen’s letters accumulate, and mark the 
three months gone so smoothly. She is just 
as proud on paper, says little of her own feel- 
ings, much of her progress, and makes George 
exclaim in admiration of her sketches of her 
friends and fellow-townsmen. Examination in 
a few days now; and then freedom, love, and 
Helen. 

One morning George is delighted at seeing an 








unexpected letter from his sweetheart; he 
presses the envelope, and as he detects an en- 
closure, cries : 

«« The likeness at last !”’ 

Joyously he opens it, draws out the enclosure 
—two cards linked with silver silk. Puzzled, 
he reads the name on the first. 

“Sir Everard Courtney! What does Helen 
send this for? The old boy’s married again. 
Well, he waited long enough. Who is it ?” 

He turns to the other card, and these words 
dance in lines of fire before his eyes: 

«Lady Courtney (Miss Helen Bowers).” 

Pooh ! his sight’s queered by reading; it’s a 
mistake—he’s read the words wrongly! He 
brushes the card with his hand, and still the 
neat characters remain, and still they look red 
before him. With cold hands he turns again 
to the envelope. A letter which contains some- 
thing folded in it. From Helen—the longest 
she has ever written; the folded paper is a note 
for a hundred pounds! 

Slowly, spite of nis battling, it is forced on 
him that this woman has deceived him, played 
with his love, and married his rival—old, but 
wealthy—sold herself for ner ambition, for 
rank and power, station and influence! 

How firmly she writes! How well she tells 
her tale! 

«Felt that she did not love him as he de- 
served, and that hers was a nature requiring a 
man of riper age to guide it.” 

“Riper age, indeed!” he muttered, “when 
you take the man who is only not called a fool 
because he’sa landowner! Bah, Helen! you 
should have spared your reasons! Oh, my 
Helen! my cursed Helen! you’ve wrecked me! 
I’ve worked for you and your love; I can work 
for nothing else. You send my money back; 
you tell me your marriage was necessarily 
secret ; and, great God! you ask for my friend- 
ship! If ever in my life you come in my power, 
beware! Perhaps my love was weak; you 
shall see what my revenge will be! Oh, Helen! 
Helen! my glorious darling, I did love you!— 
I love you still! Why have you broken my 
heart? Oh, my Helen!” 

And George Liscarne, shaken by a storm of 
grief, lays his head on his books, and gives 
himself up to such a sorrow as comes to few 
men. 

That day he sent back the note, saying it was 
afree gift. Let Lady Courtney keep it in me- 
mory of one she will see but once again—when 
or how he does not say. 

Pride urged him to work with feverish energy: 
and at last he comes out in the first-class, and 
Burroughes loses, and the father who has 
scraped and saved from the proceeds of his 
Hampshire practice to send his son to Oxford 
is a happy man that day; and George Liscarne’s 
name is on the lips of every one in the little 
town, and many expected he would do well, and 
more knew him since he was “so high’—~a 
heicht indicated by the hand of the speaker. 

When the lists are out he leaves for Paris, 
runs across home for Christmas, and back 
again to Paris. . 

Dr. Liscarne says George has done too much 
work, and must take a holiday; and if he likes 
Paris best, why, they’ll spare him from home, 
though they had hoped to have him all the 
Christmas time, particularly after his leaving so 
soon in the Long Vacation. 

And George Liscarne returns to Paris, and 
writes very seldom. He does not go up to 
Oxford next term. 

The doctor hears strange stories of his son, 
and snatches two days to run over to the gay 
city. He comes back, and says little of nis 
visit. Why tell the old story? A man has been 
fooled by a cold and clever woman; he holds 
himself for a time, and then goes down hill at 
the devil’s pace. Heaven cure him soon! prays 
the poor father, stricken in the hour of his 
triumph. 

A year goes,and George still wanders over 
Europe. . He does not trouble those in England 
for money, for he makes something by the wild 
and bitter novel he writes; and his friend, the 
Duc de Laverne, keeps a good house, and won’t 
be parted from the brilliant Englishman, so 








different from the dull samples of John Buil M- 
le Duc has hitherto seen. 

Another year and yet another go. The Duc 
de Laverne has found out a darling Greek now. 
George Liscarne has long left France, come 
to London, lived wild, and taken to drink. 

He writes stillat times, and so just keeps body 
and soul together. He will not ask help from 
the sad father whose name he has made the 
subject of so many disreputable scandals; let 
his sisters forget him, and let Harry go to Cam- 
bridge, that he may not hear of tue other Lis- 
carne. 

Then comes the illness brought on by drink 
and late hours and little food, and then the 
hospital, and afterwards the seaside—having no 
money, no strength to work, and worse than 
no name. 

He gets a little work in copying Greek for tine 
local parson, and then, feeling stronger after a 
month’s sober living, joins a travelling booth, 
which comes to utter failure in the depth of 
winter at a town in Lincolnshire. 

Through that long and cold time he tramps 
from casual ward to workhouse or infirmary, and 
one day finds that his next “ hotel” is at Kirk- 
royal, in the Yorkshire Wolds. 

On that February evening, when the twilight 
lingered long on the earth’s white garment of 
snow, a pale and ragged tramp stood hesitating 
at the cross-roads, one of which leads direct to 
Kirkroyal, the other to Holmleigh, whence a 
long private road brings the visitor to Storthes 
Hall. 


Shall he go? It’s only a mile or so longer, 
and there’s plenty of time. He has not seen her 
for years—does not wish to see her; but he will 
climb the parapet above the old gate and have 
a look at her grand house. He feels strong now 
he has had no drink since the snow stopped. 
Only one thing does he carry about with him—a 
card, from which hangs a wisp of silver silk. 

He will go. And starts tramping sturdily, 
seeing the once well-known country, now bleak 
and cold, rolling away in huge snow waves into 
the dull white of the distant sky line. 

Bitterly he thinks of the old time, and com- 
ing tothe entrance to the private road, clambers 
the low gate, and crunches the smooth snow 
under his shapeless boots, coming as silently as 
sudden death. 

“There is no danger, Cyril. No one knows 
that Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, of the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, are——” 

** Hush, Nellie !’”’ says a man’s voice. 

“Captain Devenish and Lady Courtney,” the 
lady continues. 

“Her voice!” says the tramp, as the words 
travel in the cold, still air—HER voice, with anew, 
strange tone init. He listens close to the thick 
wall, and tnen strikes the dull brick as he hears 
the words “ My Cyril!” borne ona long love- 
sigh. 

So this man calls his Helen Nellie—poor Lis- 
carne had never dared to use the pet name. And 
she—the cool, scheming, ambitious woman—has 
now loved, and seems to rejoice in her guilt. 
What a depth of worsnip and love went into that 
brief “My Cyril!” Ah! these strong women, 
when they do give their hearts they know no 
limits ! 

They are walking on now, and the tramp 
hears her dress rustle against the bushes ; and 
then seeing ahead the old gate, now railed up, 
he hastens on to catch a glimpse of her. He 
peers cautiously over the stone parapet ; they 
have not passed, a glance behind shows him they 
are coming. 

Down in the snow he crouches, and then as 
they reach the middle of the gateway he climbs 
on to the parapet and looks at them moving 
slowly at the edge of the sloping ground. 

She is splendidly beautiful as ever. Her lover 
is a big man with handsome, stupid features. 

Suddenly they turn and stop before he can 
jump down. 

“Who's that fellow, Nellie?” asks Captain 
Devenish, pointing with his whip at the pale 
and ragged figure holding the railings. 

Lady Courtney looks at the “fellow,” and 
knows George Liscarne at once, despite his wild 
eyes and ragged beard. 
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“ Go, Cyril! Go! leave me!” she cries. “ No, 
Cyril, one kiss!” and she clasps him round the 
nec kc and kisses him again andagain. “ Now 
go!’ she says; “leave me to deal with this man.’ 

Her strong will again dominates, and Captain 
Devenish walks steadily towards the place where 
his groom and horse are waiting. He turns to 
giance at his imperious mistress, and she waves 
him onward with a gesture of command. 

For awhile they look at each other in silence. 

« Lady Courtney, or Mrs. Thornton,” says the 
tramp lover, “once again you see me. Lady 
Courtney—Mrs. Thornton—Helen Bowers—on:! 
cruel, false, and lying love, my time is come! 
You wrecked my youth, my manhood, and my 
life. See what I am—a nameless tramp, and 

u the honoured wife of Sir Everard Courtney. 
Honoured? No! Dishonoured wife! I heard 
and Iknow. As you spared me so will I you. 
Your lover is called Captain Devenish, is he? 
And you say to him, ‘My Cyril!’ Bah! that’sa 
man who has snared many foolish women, and 
you'll not be the last. Lady Courtney, your 
name will be the by-word of Kirkroyal, of the 
Wolds, of Yorkshire itself, in three days’ time. 
Your stupid old husband shall be shamed in his 
own county by theinnkeeper’s daughter he made 
his wife. Helen, you were false to me, you are 
false to him, and the lover whose life you have 
blighted sball be false to you !” 

Calmly she heard him till she lost sight of 
her new lover, calmly she waited for him to get 
on his road, and then turned to her old lover. 

** You’ve gone too far, George Liscarne !” she 
said; ‘* you make yourself too dangerous !” 

As she spoke she drew her hand from her 
muff, looked up at nim fiercely, levelled a pistol, 
and fired. 

A rattling of the rusty railings, a clutching of 
fingers, and a fall of a body into the snow. 
1e smoke curls from the barrel, the sound 
of the shot reaches Captain Devenish, but he 
hastens on. 

Lady Courtney listens patiently. 

No movement, no groan, and no one for miles 
round to hear. Noone in the disused back of 
Storthes Hall tosee anything, even if the double 
row of old trees were not screen enough. 

Calmly she returns to her room, locks up the 
pistol, greets her husband, and thinksshe heard 
some one wild duck shooting at the rear! 

After dinner she looks out from the conserva- 
tory, and catches the fine snowflakes on her 
arm. 

Thawing! Thank God! Footmarks in lane 
and. park will be melted away by to-morrow, 
Sunday. No one in the private road on that 
Gay. <A watchful night, joyful with the sound 
of heavy rain falling on bare trees and rusty 











Tae 1 rain washes the blood from his lips, and 
from his ragged coat, and, beating heavily 
downward, seems as if it would close his staring 
eyes, bunt fails utterly. 

Lady Courtney slumbers lightly as the roar- 
ing wind arises, and the crashing of branches 
and trees tells of its course. 

Sunday morning, calm and mild, with a pro- 
mise of spring in the air. 

From the conservatory, Lady Courtney looks 
into the park strewn with breakage. 

At the one spot she cannot avoid looking where 
two trees are ‘uprooted, and the rusty railings 
which the dead man clutched can be counted 
from the Hall. 

Next week, great excitement in Kirkroyal. A 
tramp found murdered near Storthes Hall! No 
means of identification on the body except a 
blood-stained card with a silver silk thread on 
it. Zealous county constabulary remove the 
blood stains with a sharp knife and remove also 
the name below. 

“ Noclue”’ is the official answer, anopen verdict 
the judgment of the coroner’s jury, and the un- 
known tramp is in death honoured as a county 
anecdote 

And Lady Courtney? Oh, she did her part 
well! Nevera breath of suspicion on her, and 
her danger is soon over. But not her punish- 
ment! 

The shot that saved herself killed one lover 
and lost another! Never a line, nevera word, 


| from Cyril Devenish! He had heard that shot, 
he knew she always carried a pistol with her, 
and he read of the murdered tramp. Not a man 
of high moral standard—but he could not con- 
tinue to love a murderess. Of course, his 
mouth was closed—the secret was safe with him. 
Before that summer was over he had gone to 
India, where he spent the rest of his life. 

A life-long punishment for Helen Courtney. 
She has lost the man she sinned for, amd she is 
tortured by the kindly love of the husband she 
has deceived. 


Long years after, a Christmas party assembles 
at Storthes Hall, and on one snowy night a 
young man tells a budget of ghost stories to 
amuse Lady Courtney’s guests and children. 

He is an observant young man, and perhaps 
prepares his stories. Rising suddenly, he draws 
the curtain from the window looking on the old 
railings, and continues, solemnly: 

“The man clung to the railings for a mo- 
ment and then fell. At times he revisits the 
place, still seems to watch some one, to de- 
nounce, and then falls.” 

The children, fearful, crowd round, and the 
ladies look forth. Some persuade theinselves 
they see the ghost, and others flirt with scepti- 
cal men. 

“*Lady Courtney—Mrs. Thornton — Helen 
Bowers—oh! cruel, false and lying love? That’s 
what he said. You've gone too far, George 
Lisearne! Thawing! Thank God! Rain! 
Now I shall sleep! Cyril, my Cyril! not a word 
these long years!’ 

Such are the strange words that confuse and 
terrify Lady Courtney’s guests. She is staring 
fixedly at the railings, and is utterly forgetful 
of her company. 

« Always in the snow-time George comes,” 
she says, quietly. 


At Kirkroyal they say Lady Courtney, strong 
willed woman as she was, lost her reason ulti- 
mately, and at Storthes Hall the window look- 
ing on the railings is bricked up. None of the 
family refer to the story of “Liscarne’s Wraith.” 








An Arabian lexicographer, after giving the 
four hundred names which exist in the Arab 
language for misery, said that there ought to 
be one more word for the misery which he had 

had in finding and enumerating all these 
names. 


A Curver Doc.—The late James Cumming, 
Esq., had a ile dog possessed of more than 
ordinary sagacity,' but he was, however, under 
little command. In order to keep him in better 
order, Mr. Cumming purchased a small whip, 
with which he corrected the dog once or twice 
during awalk. On his return the whip was put 
on a table in the hall, and the next morning it 
was missing. It was soon afterwards found con- 
cealed in an outbuilding, and again made use of 
in correcting the dog. It was, however, again 
lost, but found hidden in another place. On 
watching the dog, who was suspected of being 
the culprit, he was seen to take the whip from 
the table and run away with it, in erder again to 
hide it. 

A Smarr Bory.—When Lieutenant-Governor 
Patterson was Speaker of the Legislature, some 
dozen boys presented themselves for the place 
of messenger, as is usual at the opening of the 
House. He inquired their names and into their 
condition, in order that he might make the 
proper selection. He came, in the course of his 
examination, to a small boy about ten | years old, 
a bright-looking lad. ‘ Well, sir,” said he, 
“what is your name?” “John Hancock, sir,” 
replied the boy. ‘ What!” said the Speaker, 
“ you are not the one that signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, are you?” “No, sir,” 
replied the lad, stretching himself to his utmost 
proportions, “ but I would if I had been there.” 
“You ean be one of the messengers,” said the 
Speaker. 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
PHOTOGEAPHIC COLOURISTS. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. (continued). 


HOW TO PAINT LANDSCAPE PHOTOGKAPHS IN 
WATER COLOURS.* 


Tarputes or Tints ror Distant Errscts. 


Mountains or Hills.t¢ 
Rose madder and French blue. 
Cobalt and rose madder. 
Light red, cobalt, and rose madder. 
Mountains when nearer. 
Yellow ochre (for the lights). 
Madder brown and Frenen blue (for shadows). 
Yellow ochre and rose madder (for the lights), 
with French blue, indigo, and brown madder 
(for the shades). 
Rose madder, cadmium yellow, cobalt, and 
purple madder. 
Mountains if still nearer. 
Brown madder and cobalt. 
Light red and cobalt. 
Indigo and rose madder. 
French blue, rose madder, and yellow ochre. 
Indian red and cobalt. 
Cobalt, Indian red, and yellow ochre. 
Indian red and indigo. 
For Distant Foliage, ete. 
Yellow ochre, light red, and French blue. 
Roman ochre, cobalt, and rose madder. 
Yellow ochre, indigo, and light red. 
Raw sienna, indigo, and Indian red. 
Cobalt, raw sienna, and a little rose madder. 


Tastes or CoLoURS FOR WATER. 


Still Water in Clear, Fine Weather. 

Cobalt and raw sienna. 

Cobalt, rose madder, and raw sienna. 

Still Water in Cloudy Weather. 

Indian red and cobalt. 

Brown madder, cobalt, and raw sienna. 

Light red and indigo. 

Indigo and brown madder. 

For Brooks and Streams. 

Raw sienna, or raw sienna and brown madder 
—if yellowish. 

Raw sienna and indigo; Indian yellow, indigo, 
and burnt sienna; or indigo and brown pink— 
if greenish. 

Cobalt and burnt sienna; raw sienna, cobalt, 
and brown madder; or raw sienna, cobalt, and 
purple madder—if greyish. 

Vandyke brown and brown madder; lake, 
indigo, and Vandyke brown; or sepia, lake, and 
raw sienna—if brown or very dark. 

For the Sea. 

Raw sienna and French blue. 

Raw sienna and indigo. 

Raw sienna and cobalt. 

Raw sienna and Prussian blue, with a touch 
of madder pink. 

Bistre, Prussian blue, and gamboce. 

Brown madder, indigo, and raw sienna. 

Cobalt and gamboge. 

Indigo and Roman ochre. 

French blue and cadmium yellow. 

Sepia and gamboge. 





* Continued from page 142. 


+ “ Mountains only become pure bine when there is so 
much air between us and them that they become mere 
flat shades, every detail being totally lost. They become 
blue when they become air, and not till then. A 
mass of mountain seen against the light may at first 
appear all of one blue, and so it is, asa whole, and by 
comparison with other parts of the landscane; but look 
how itis made up. There are black shadows in it under 
the crags—there are green shadows along tieturf—there 
are grey half-lights upon the rocks—and there are faint 
touches of stealthy warmth and cautious light along 
their edges.” —Rvuskry. 
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For the Lights. 

Yellow ochre. 
Raw sienna, 
Raw sienna and sepia. 
Brown madder and raw siénna. 

If under a Stormy Sicy. 
Cobalt and Vandyke brown. 
Cobalt, with indigo. 
Cobalt, with burnt sienna. 
Raw umber and indigo. 
Sepia and raw sienna. 
Raw umber and indigo. 


Of course, a judicious selection, consistent 
with considerations already urged, must be made 
from the above tables, which the student him- 
self may soon render more comprehensive if he 
be an artistic observer of nature. 

Tasix or Conours ror Rocxs. 
Various, for Cold and Warm Effects. 

Lamp black and French blue. 

Lamp or blue black. 

Light red and indigo. 

Indigo and Indian red. 

Indigo, burnt sienna, and lake. 

Indigo, lake, and Indian yellow. 

Emerald green and lamp black. 

French blue and burnt umber. 

Lake and lamp black. 

Payne’s grey. 

Raw sienna and brown madder. 

Prussian blue and raw umber. 

Light red and yellow ochre. 

Indigo, Indian yellow, and burnt sienna. 

Brown madder. 

Vandyke brown and lake. 

Sepia and purple madder. 

Brown pink. 

Burnt sienna. 

Etc., etc., etc. 


Tastes or Conovurs ror Trrns. 


A Variety of Greens for Foliage from which to 
select. 

Gamboge and indigo. 

Gamboge and sepia. 

Gamboge, burnt sienna, and indigo. 

Cobalt, gamboge, and madder pink. 

Lake, French blue, and Roman ochre. 

Black and Indian yellow. 

Brown pink, indigo, and lake. 

Bistre and Prussian blue. 

Indian yellow, Prussian blue, and madder 
lake. 

Raw sienna, cobalt, and indigo. 

Olive green. 

Sepia and Prussian blue. 

Vandyke brown and indigo. 

Burnt sienna, indigo, and yellow ochre. 

Indigo and yellow ochre. 

Indigo, Indian yellow, and burnt sienna. 

Autumnal Tints, or for Glazings. 

Brown madder and gamboge. 

Raw sienna or rose madder. 

Burnt sienna. 

Purple madder. 

Brown madder. 

Brown pink. 

Indian yellow. 

Indian yellow and Indian red. 

Cobalt and Italian pink. 

For Stems and Branckes. 

Lamp black and rose madder; lamp black; 
Payne’s grey and light red; indigo, lake, and 
yellow ochre; French blue and burnt sienna; 
or Indian yellow, burnt sienna, and indigo—if 
grey. 

Vandyke brown. 

Brown madder. 

Sepia and purple madder. 


TABLES OF CoLouURS FOR ForE@Rounps. 


Greens for Grass in Light and Shadow, 
Raw sienna and indigo, 
Indigo and Indian yellow, 
Yellow ochre.and indigo. 
Indigo and gamboge. 
Sepia and Prussian blue. 
Burnt sienna and indigo. 








Burnt sienna and indigo, with Indian yellow. 
Lake, yellow ochre, and indigo. 
Sepia and gamboge. 
For Decayed Leaves in the Foreground. 
Brown madder and burnt sienna. 
Brown madder, with gamboge. 
Brown pink. 
Burnt sienna. 
Barnt umber and burnt sienna. 
Gamboge and Vandyke brown. 
Italian pink. 
Madder brown. 
Rose madder and gamboge. 
For Banxs anp Roans. 
Chiefly for the General Wash. 
Light red and yellow ochre. 
Yellow ochre. 
Burnt sienna. 
Sepia. 
Vandyke brown. 
Purple madder. 
Indian red and yellow ochre. 
For Darker Passaives and for Shadows. 
Lamp black and burnt sienna. 
Lamp biack and rose madder, 
French blue, Indian red, and raw sienna. 
Payne’s grey. 
Purple madder. 
Indigo and light red. 
For Burtprnes. 
Bricks or Tiles in Shadow. 
Brown or purple madder and burnt sienna. 
Vandyke brown, French blue, and purple 
madder. 
Indigo and Indian red. 
Lamp black and Indian red or lake. 
For Wood. 
Lamp black and yellow ochre. 
Light red and cobalt. 
Light red and indigo. 
Sepia or Vandyke brown. 
Raw or burnt umber. 
Brown madder or French blue. 
Payne’s grey and burnt sienna. 


For Slate. 

Lamp black. 
Lake, indigo, and raw sienna, 
Sepia, indigo, and lake. 
Payne’s grey. 

For Thatch. 
Brown madder and yellow ochre. 
Sepia. 
Sepia and yellow ochre. 
Vandyke brown. 
Lake and indigo. 
Purple or brown madder. 


[THE END.] 








Icns are of Italian origin; they were intro- 
duced into France by Catherine de Medicis. 


FACETIZ. 


—_>——- 


Tur Way or THE Wor.p.—Round the sun. 

‘Wat is that man yelling at?” inquired 
Tommy of his younger brother. “ At the top of 
his voice,” replied the little one. 

A “Bricnr” Ipza.—Why shouldn’t the reve- 
nue be increased by letting the House of Com- 
mons to some Debating Society during the re- 
cess ? 

A BACHELOR once said that wives who are 
good needlewomen are like the enemy spoken of 
in the parable; tney sow tares while the hus- 
band-men sleep. 

Circumstances Autre Casrs. — “ Trochn 
could not get the troops to ‘charge.’” Very 
strange this! When in Paris, we never found 
the French backward in charging. 

“Par, my boy, we must all of us die once.” 
The sick man turned over in a disgusted frame 
of mind, and replied, “'That’s just what. bothers 
me. If we could only die half a dozen times I 
wouldn’t worry about this.” 


WHeEn a man’s hair stands on end, an ordi- 
nary person says his hair stands; but you can’t 
get a doctor to taik in that way. The doctors 
call it horripilation. This makes the patient’s 
hair stick up worse than ever, but it gives the 
family confidence in the doctor. 

Youna America in the feminine is certainly 
becoming very demonstrative. Recentlya noy and 
cirl, brother and sister, were at play togetner 
upon a piazza; the latter had caught a fire-fly, 
or “lightning bug,” as the children call them, 
which she held in her hand. Presently a quar- 
rel.arose, which called the motner to the scene 
of action. Little miss had torn the hat of young 
master and given him a blow upon the cheek. 
«Why, you naughty girl, what made you do 
so?” cried the mother. ‘ Because he touched 
my bug and took the lightning out of it,” was 
the scientific reply. 

A DxstrastE Partner.—After my little 
Polly had consented in the sweetest way pos- 
sible, I felt so happy that I very nearly kissed 
her sister Susan (ugh!). I thought for Polly’s 
sake I would try to be civil to her. So I said, 
« Miss Susan, I am to-day the happiest of men.” 
“Call me plain Susan,” said she (plain enough 
in all conscience, I thought). “ Very well, 
Susan.” ‘“ Dear Tom,” casting her eyes down. 
Why one’s future sister-in-law should be bash- 
ful to one stumps me. However, I thought 
this pretty strong after our late “ armed neu- 
trality.” So, then, you don’t think me so bad, 
after all?” ‘No, dearest,” she said, looking at 
me with eyes like boiled gooseberries. ‘Then 
you will always like me?” “ Yes, Tom, darling, 
I will always love you, and we will never be 
parted.” “Halloa! this is coming it pretty 
strong!” ©“ Would you not like to kiss your 
future wife?” she whispered. “ Certainly,’ 





Proper Prive in A Doc.—A gentleman, a 
good shot, lent a favourite old pointer to a 
friend, who had not much to accuse himself of 
in the slaughter of partridges, however much he 
might have frightenedthem. After ineffectually 
firing at some birds which the old pointer had 
found for him, the dog turned away in disgust, 
went home, and never could be persuaded to 
accompany the same person afterwards. 


Curr ror Dronrennrss.—A man in Mary- 
land, notoriously addicted to this vice, hearing 
an uproar in his kitchen one evening, had the 
euriosity to step without noise to the door to 
know what was the matter, when he beheld his 
servants indulging in the most unbounded roar 
of laughter at a couple of his negro boys, who 
were mimicking himself in his drunken fits— 
showing how he reeled and staggered, how he 
looked and nodded, and hiccoughed, and 
tumbled. The picture which these children of 
nature drew of him, and which had filled the 
rest with so much merriment, struck him so 
forcibly that he became a perfectlyssober man, 


'said I, innocently. Would you believeit? She 
|threw herself into my arms, and flung hers 
{round my neck. Whenshe saw I had no inten- 
'tion of hugging her, she flopped on the floor, 
'and pretended to faint. The old woman, hear- 
‘ing the noise, came in; and after she had re- 
| moved her daughter, I tried to explain. ‘ Yes, 
| Tom,” she said, “I am glad you have explained 
to my daughter that your affections were be- 
stowed on another;” and she looked at me 
'archly. Halloa! I thought, Polly has been be- 
| fore me and told her mother. That’s all right. 
hand it will save me trouble. “Yes, madam,” I 
‘said, taking her hand, which she pressed 
!warmly, “you see before you the happiest of 


; mortals; I only await your consent to our nup- 
|tials.’ To my horror, the old woman flung 
‘ herself at my head, as Su did, and said, “Yes, 
‘dear ‘liom, I saw you always loved me, although 
! you kindly humoured the girls by flirting with 
ithem!” ‘“ What, madam!” said I, “are you 


mad? Iloveyon? Bosh!” She, too, squalled 


land flopped; and here I am! Things seem 


to the unspeakable joy of his wife and children. | somewhat mixed.—“ Society.” 
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“* The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,’ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON MR. DOWLING’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”—*‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


“* A book to read and be thankful for. It will bea day 
to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives 
‘us another novel.”—“ Standard.” 


“No one who remembers Mr. Richard Dowling’s re- 
markable story, ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ and no one 
who read it can have forgotten it, will be surprised to 
find in his new novel, ‘The Weird Sisters’ (3 vols., 
Tinsley Brothers), an extraordinary amount of peculiar 
and original power. ... . Even the most case-hardened 
novel-reader, should he find himself engaged with the 
second volume in the dim and solitary reaches of the 
night, wiil wish he could lay the book by till the morning. 
Mr. Dowling will not allow him to do it. His hold is 
like the Ancient Mariner’s. and the tale must be told and 

eard tothe end. The striking peculiarity which, it will 
‘be remembered, the author of ‘ Uncle Silas’ displayed in 
a marked degree, of writing out wordless soliloquy, is 
Mr. Dowling’s cift as well. He can make his people 
think aloud. This is infinitely more effective in reveal- 
ing the p and changes of c cter than descrip- 
tiom. ...'. Mr. Dowling’s power is essentially dramatic ; 
he excels in dialogue and situation. There isa half-page 
in the third volume (p. 48) which, to those who have read 
up to it, has a breathless concentration of intensity. 
Again, in the same volume, occurs a short scene between 
Grey and Sir William Midharst, as quick in interchange 
of dramatic suggestion as anything we remember in 
fiction.”—* Daily News.” 

“ He has chosen to write what is wittily termed a sen- 
sation story, and he has managed at his first attempt to 
beat Miss Braddon in her own line. This is strong 
speaking, but those who take our advice and read ‘ The 
Weird Sisters’ will find that we have expressed with 
strict accuracy a fact which will become patent to them 
before the end of the first volume. The whole merit of 
the book lies in the fashion whereby a difficult intrigue 
is wrought out to its finish, so we will not spoil sport by 
giving even a hint at the plot. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Dowling has the story-telling faculty developed in high 
degree. He catches your interest at the first page, and 
even if you are inclined to be indifferent or rebellious, 
you find it well-nigh impossible to forbear surrendering 
your keenest attention. The book has nos a dull pas- 
sage.”’—*‘ Vanity Fair.” 

“Mr. Dowling writes powerfully and well, aiming at 
producing sensationalism of the hichest type, yet steer- 
ing clear of the unhealthy sensualism which mars the 
success of so many modern novels. ‘The Weird Sisters’ 
is an intensely interesting work.”*—‘* Graphic.” 

“A strange, powerful romance.”—** Globe.” 


“Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in 
the most well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a striking 
deficiency of novelty, that we welcome with special 
eagerness any outcome of real imaginative invention ; 
and the conception of the original situation, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated here, amply proves that 
Mr. Dowling possesses a large measure of genuine crea- 
tive power.”’—“ Spectator.” 

“This work alone would have been enough to have 
established the author’s claim to a place amongst the 
first of living writers of exciting fiction of the more 
intense kind.’’—** Morning Post.” 

“Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of 
strongly contrasted human eccentricities, interwoven 
with which is a love story of singular freshness.”— 
**Tllustrated London News.”’ 

“*The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” 
—* World.” 

“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — 
* Athenmum.” 

“* The characters are well drawn, the descriptions are 
almost photocraphic, and the story is vigorously 
written.”—** Whitehall Review.” 

“The novel is unquestionably powerful, well written, 
true to the life which it describes, and eminently pure 
and healthy in tone.” —** Globe.” 

“He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can 
commend to all who care for a realistic picture without 
the too common trash associated with the ordinary 
novels.’’—*‘ Examiner.” 

** We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for 
a loug time.” —** John Bull.” 

“*Fullof interest, which increases with every chapter.” 
= Pictorial World.” 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue PurcnasEr.—Litho-tinto is a method of drawing 
on the lithographic stone with washes, instead of with 
chalk or lines. Zine is now very largely used in the 
place of stone, because it is much less expensive. 

WALLFLOWER.—22, Little Queen Street, W.C. 

J. W.—Feetid, or offensive, breath arises froma variety 
of causes, all of which are treated differently. Some- 
times it iscaused by a deranged condition of the digestive 
organs, in which case purgatives and tonics should be 
administered. Occasionally it arises from a a 
state of the lungs, for which there is no cure. Aromatic 
pills are frequently used by persons with whom offensive 
breath is incurable. 

Kirrr Grar.—It arises from indigestion. Treat ac- 
cordingly. 

ALBERTO.—1. To New York; thence to Galverston, by 
rail or coasting steamer. Better go straight on by ‘rail 3 it 
will cost £10 from London. Write to Mr. Etherington, 
334, Strand. 2, The climate is variable. Firearms are 
not required. 

Jzeyxniz.—The best plan is toremove all paper from the 
walls, and thoroughly wash with boiling hot size previous 
to whitewashing or repapering. The and ev 
crevice and joint likely to foster them, should be wash 
with a solution of alum, boiling hot. 2. Wash the face 
daily in hot water, rubbing it with a soft towei until it is 
aglow. Use the following wash every morning: One 
part of dilute spirits of ammonia, two parts of glycerine, 
and three parts of water. Also once Looe: g the ar rab 
the following into the skin: Subnitrate of bismuth, six 

arts; powdered silica, five parts; calcium fluoride, one- 

undredth part; prepared lard, five parts; spermaceti, 
five parts; and olive oil, two parts. 

Ipa.—Boil a small piece of gum benzoin until it be- 
comes a rich tincture. Put fifteen drops of this intoa 
glassful of water, and well wash the face. This prepara- 
tion not only cures blotches, etc., but = the com- 
plexion a great delicacy and the cheeks a rosy hue. 

Tew Years’ Scpscriser.—l. Nervous headache arises 
from disorder of the stomach, and particular attention 
should be paid to the diet and exercise. Rubbing the 
temples occasionally with a little ether will remove the 

in. 2. For neuralgia, a spo’ or a piece of flannel, 

ipped in boiling water and applied as hot as it can be 
borne over the site of the pain, will often allay its 
severity, or remove it altogether. 

Aszot.—‘* Neology ” is derived from two Greek words 
—‘‘neos,”” new, and “logos,” word. It means rational- 
istic views in theology, which reject inspiration. 

Rreutvs.—1. Carmine or ultramarine. 2. In a few 
weeks. 3. Coffee or cocoa in the morning, tea in the 
afternoon. 4. Twenty-one. 

Sutiir-SHALLy.—Three weeks’ notice is necessary. 
You may call together or separately at the registrar’s 
office; you will enter your names in a book. The cere- 
mony takes place when the time of notice a 
and consists of only answering a few questions, and de- 
elaring that you take each other for husband and wife. 
The ring is not absolutely essential, and the fee isasmall 
one of a few shillings. 

Mvuecins.—1. Better employ a commissionaire. They 
are thoroughly trustworthy, asarule. 2. We cannot re- 
sume it at present. 

InqurrEr.—1l. If the freckles are constitutional, no 
remedy will permanently remove them. 2. Nun’s veiling 
in a medium tint would be charming. 3. “In the Gloam- 
ing” would suit you. 4. Rubbing the hands with glyce- 
rine at night is a simple and inexpensive way of preserv- 
ing them white and smooth. 

Briir.—Be more particular about your underlinen, 
hosiery, and boots, than about your dresses. The 
fashion is always altering with these, and it is best to 
replace them frequently; while the others, if good, 
should last for years. 

Basr Miyz.—l. A pelisse of plush in any rich, dark 
colour. 2. French merino or cashmere for home wear. 
8. Long sleeves and high neck, if you care one iota for 
the child’s comfort and health. 

Mim1.—1. Susan means “ white lily’’; Susannah, ‘*my 
white lily.” 2. Floriline is an excellent preparation. 
8. Why not? 4. No. 5. Byron’s “ Corsair,” line fifty- 
seven. 6. Where are your eyes? 

BatnsripGe.—The 22nd of May, 1865, was on a Monday. 

G. A. B.—The first bank holiday was held on Mon- 
day, August 7th, 1871. 

E. 8. Srorrr.—1. Colonel Burnaby, the author of the 
‘Ride to Khiva,” was successful in his attempt to cross 
the channel in a balloon. 2. General Roberts is an 
Irishman. 

EnGuisumuayx.—l. You had better apply to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. State full particulars, as 
strict secrecy will be observed. 2. The Foundling Hos- 
pital was founded by Captain Thomas Coram, in October, 
1739; but it was not opened until June, 1756. 3. She 
must apply personally. 

Arcuiz Youne.—Get ‘‘ The Manners and Tone of Good 
Society,”” published by Warne & Co. It contains all you 
want. > 

A SvupscrIsER FROM THE First.—l. Buy what you re- 
quire at a surgical instrument maker’s. It will be 
cheapest in theend. 2. Consult a respectable solicitor. 
Thanks for your kind letter. 

Sam WeEtLER.—1. Against our rules, or we would 
oblige you. 2. Very good story, but too near the wind. 
8. Handwriting very good. 4. Any hairdresser. 5. Lud- 
gate Hill. 


Pere HractnrHe.—1l. The fee for registerin =} 
rights at Stationers’ Hall is five shillings, 2. The verses q 


are by Tennyson. 3. The marriage is yadoubtedly valid. 
4. Too flattering by hatt. 
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AvuntTrz.—1l. We have heard nothing of the scheme. 
2. It would be a government affair. 3. The signatures of 
two magistrates. 

Trip.—If — send us anything up to our standard we 
might be able to place it; but do you not think it would 
be wiser to study Nut or Webster until you had mas- 
tered the intricacies of your mother tongue, before 
undertaking such an arduous task as a three-volume 
novel? You see, yourorthography and ours isdiametric- 
ally opposed, and we see little + he of its being other- 
wise, so long as your “devoshun” to literature and 
“ affeckshun’’ for ourselves continue to be thus phonetic- 
ally expressed. 

Cuarter V.—Thanks. Your suggestion shall not be 
overlooked. 

Osrris.—The salary of the Bishop of London is £10,000 
a year. The Archbishop of York the same. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, £15,000. 

J. M. B.—He was punished as a first-class misde- 
meanant. 

Gtose.—Into a pint of water drop a lump of lime as 
large as a walnut; let it stand twelve hours, then pour 
off the clear water without disturbing the sediment, add 
a quarter of a pint of good vinegar, and wash the head 
with the mixture, taking care only to wet the roots of 
the hair. This will effectually remove scurf. 

Sotoy.—The question is of too private a nature to be 
discussed by us. f 
_A. Popg.—1. It appeared in ** The Con! Re- 
view.” 2. A gas-stove would cost from £3 10s. to 
£7. 3. The 4th of April, 1865, was a Th . 4 There 
are over 600 vessels in the Royal Navy. 5. We have no 
opening at present. 6. A reasonable time would be 

wed for re-election. 

Op Susscriser.—A husband can by deed of settle- 
ment make over his property to his wife, and if he after- 
wards gets into difficulties it could not be seized by the 
creditors. But it would be incumbent on him to produce 
proof that at the execution of the deed he was perfectly 
solvent. 

Cuaritr.—A prisoner in the House of Correction is 
allowed to correspond once in three months with his 
friends. Under special circumstances the governor 
would communicate with them. 

JowaTHay.—l. You are decidedly liable. 2. A special 
marriage license costs about £50, 3. The solution can 
be Bay ae for a shilling. 4. Inquire at the office. 
5. Write to one of the-medical journals. 

Hawn1zaL.—Injinstituting a suit “in forma pauperis,” 
you will have to make an affidavit that you are not worth 
£25, after payment of debts. 

S1exora.—To “ cross the Rubicon” signifies the taking 
of an irremediable ste adoption of some decisive 
measure from which it is impossible to draw back. It 
was a small rivercrossed by Julius Cesar when he passed 
beyond his own territory, letting loose thereby the dogs 
of civil war. ‘ 

Hatron Garpen.—l. Baedecker’s Guide would give 
you every information. 2. The fees for the Royal 
Academy of Music-are thirty guineas per annum, and 
five guineas entrance fee. 

Frremasoy.—l. St. Andrew was crucified on a cross 
like an Xyand a cross of that. shape is called after him. 
2. The best way to clean the glasses of telescopes is with 
a little alcohol, polishing them off with cotton wool. 
3. We are not familiar with the work. 
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